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‘‘A GRACE BEYOND THE REACH OF ART’”’ 
By Samue.t Hott Monk 


In a famous passage in the Essay on Criticism, Pope admits the 
inadequacy of rules to produce the highest poetic effects; and con- 
sequently he makes room within his critical system for originality 
and poetic license. 


Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there’s a happiness as well as care. 
Music resembles poetry ; in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach 
And which a master hand alone can reach... . 
Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend ; 
From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 
Which, without passing through the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its ends at once attains. 

(I, 141-145 ; 152-157) 


Plainly these lines are a pastiche of critical commonplaces, for 
which there are many sources: Quintilian, Horace, Boileau, Rapin, 
Davenant have obviously contributed to the phrasing as well as to 
the content; Longinus and Dryden have helped Pope to an under- 
standing of the inadequacy of rules and formulae in the creating 
of art. Indeed, the general point of view characterized English 
criticism from its beginning. It has not been generally recognized, 
however, that when Pope wrote of ‘‘nameless graces’’ and ‘‘a 
grace’’ he was using the technical language of criticism and aes- 
thetics, not merely inventing a neat phrase; and that he must have 
been aware of the fact that the term had a well-defined history, 
some of which he surely knew. It is the purpose of this paper to 
trace the history of grace as a critical term before Pope used it 
in 1711. 

A good starting point is Roger de Piles’ L’Idée de Peintre Par- 
fait, 1699. I quote from the English translation of 1706. Pic- 
tures, says de Piles, will not be entirely perfect ‘‘if beauty be not 
accompany’d with Grace,’’ which supports and perfects genius, 
but which can never be demonstrated by rules. It is a mysterious 
quality that a painter derives from nature alone and that he pos- 
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sesses without understanding. ‘‘It surprises the Spectator, who 
feels the effect without penetrating into the true Cause of it; .. . 
We may define it thus, ’Tis what pleases, and gains the Heart, 
without concerning itself with the Understanding. Grace and 
Beauty are two different things, Beauty pleases by the Rules only, 
and Grace without them. What is beautiful is not always Grace- 
ful; but Grace join’d with Beauty is the height of Perfection.’” 

Phraseology and general ideas are so close to Pope’s that the 
two passages belong to the same tradition. It is notable that de 
Piles and Pope agree (1) that grace is a distinct aesthetic quality; 
(2) that it is a gift of nature; (3) that it is to be distinguished from 
those beauties that rules make possible; (4) that its effect is sudden 
and surprising; (5) that it defies analysis; (6) that it appeals rather 
to the heart than to the head; (7) that it is especially the mark of 
genius. Here, evidently, is a well-developed aesthetic and critical 
concept applicable alike to both literature and painting. 

In Pope’s day, of course, most critical and aesthetic ideas were 
felt to be equally applicable to painting and to poetry, thanks to 
the hold that Horace’s phrase ut pictura poesis had on the minds of 
cultivated men. Dryden’s Parallel of Poetry and Painting, 1695, 
is a familiar example of how men thought about the ‘‘sister arts.’” 
But it is equally true that poetry and rhetoric went hand in hand. 
The importance of ancient and renaissance rhetorical theory and 
practice to both poetry and painting is only now being fully real- 
ised by literary scholars. Literary criticism from antiquity was 
both scanty and fragmentary; and criticism of the fine arts was 

1 Roger de Piles, The Art of Painting, ete., London (1706), 8. It is not neces- 
sary to this paper to maintain that Pope’s immediate source for the lines on grace 
was this passage, but the verbal resemblances are remarkably close. It seems likely 
that Pope would have known de Piles’ book in view of his interest in painting. He 
studied painting with Jervas during the years just preceding the publication of the 
Essay on Criticism and addressed to that painter the beautiful epistle, prefixed to the 
second edition of Dryden’s translation of Du Fresnoy’s De Arte Graphica. It is 
notable that Dryden had translated not the original Latin, but de Piles’ French ver- 
sion of Du Fresnoy’s poem, and that both the first and the second editions of The Art 
of Painting contained de Piles’ commentary on Du Fresnoy. Jervas corrected Dry- 
den’s translation for the seeond edition, in which Pope’s Epistle to Mr. Jervas was 
printed. (C. A. Du Fresnoy, The Art of Painting, ete. Second Edition, Corrected 
and Enlarg’d, London [1716], 6-8). 

2 This complex and difficult subject has at last been thoroughly studied in Pro- 
fessor Rensselaer W. Lee’s essay “Ut Pictura Poesis: The Humanistic Theory of 
Painting,” Art Bulletin XXII (1940), 197-269. I am greatly indebted to Professor 
Lee in the present study for bibliographical hints and helpful advice. 
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even more so. The humanists supplied the deficiency by turning 
to the rhetoricians, whose rules they applied to poetry, the theatre, 
and even painting. It would be difficult to over-emphasize the in- 
fluence of Quintilian and Cicero on renaissance and post-renais- 
sance taste. Any neo-classical critical term is likely to have a com- 
plicated genealogy and to be the off-spring of literary critics, critics 
of the fine arts, and rhetoricians. The idea of grace illustrates 
this fact. 

Its obvious origin, so far as Pope’s world is concerned is the 
Elder Pliny’s account of Apelles in his Historia Naturalis, a pas- 
sage that renaissance writers never tired of repeating. 

The grace of his art remained quite unrivalled, although the very great- 

est painters were living at that time. He would admire their works, praising 
every beauty and yet observing that they failed in the grace, [venustas] 
called x4pes in Greek, which was distinctively his own; everything else they 
had attained, but in this alone none equalled him. He laid claim to another 
merit ; when admiring a work of Protogenes that betrayed immense industry 
and the most anxious elaboration, he said that, though Protogenes was his 
equal or even his superior in everything, yet he surpassed the painter in one 
point—namely in knowing when to take his hand from a picture; . . . show- 
ing that too much care may often be hurtful.* 
It should be observed that Pliny translates venustas by Greek 
xéps, and that he associates venustas and xéps with ease of execu- 
tion and lack of effort and care. He has removed grace beyond the 
reach of art.* 

3 XXXV, 36, 79, ef. The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art, (tr. by 
K. Jex-Blake, London, 1896), 121. Cf. a similar and equally famous story of 
Apelles told by Plutarch in his “Demetrius,” Lives, (ed. and tr. B. Perrin, London 
and New York), IX, 53. 

* When Quintilian referred to Pliny’s account of Apelles, he used the word 
gratia for Pliny’s venustas: “. . . ingenio et gratia, quam in se ipse maxime iactat, 
Apelles est praestantissimus.” (Institutio, XII, 10,6.) Thus the word-cluster xapis, 
venus, venustas, gratia was established in ancient criticism. Other less important 
words attached themselves to this group also, but the shades of meaning that they 
express are of no importance to this study. It is interesting, in view of Quintilian’s 
words just quoted, to notice that when Carlo Dati paraphrased Pliny’s account of 
Apelles in his Vite de’ Pittori Antichi, 1667, he spoke of “quella vaghezza e venusta, 
la quale i Greci e noi Toscani chiamiamo Grazia.” (Vite, Milano [1806], 155.) 
Similarly in his letter prefixed to Vasari’s Lives Giovanni Battista Adriani, remark- 
ing on Apelles’ grace, paraphrased Pliny: “. .. nondimeno a tutti diceva Apelle 
mancare quella leggiadria, la quale da’ Greci e da noi @ chiamata grazia. . . .” 
(Vasari, Vite, ete., Milano [1807], 11, 29, 30.) From Italian grazia to French grace 
and English grace the path is obvious. 
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The term x4pis is somewhat elusive in Greek criticism, but we can 
discover enough to prove Pliny’s use of the word normal.’ Demet- 
rius of Phalerum, discussing elegance of style, found that elegance 
includes grace and geniality, and that ‘‘the very first grace of style 
is that which results from compression, when a thought which would 
have been spoiled by dwelling on it is made graceful by a light and 
rapid touch.’ This, of course, suggests Apelles’ dissatisfaction 
with the labored care of Protogenes. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus regarded charm (4 #dovm) and 
beauty (ré xadév) as separate though related qualities of literature 
and the fine arts, and made grace (% xaps) one of the attributes of 
charm. Among the qualities that made up charm are ‘‘freshness, 
grace (xaps), euphony, persuasiveness, and all similar qualities”’; 
and ‘‘grandeur, impressiveness, solemnity, dignity, and mellow- 
ness’’ make up beauty.’ This definition and separation of beauty 
and charm curiously suggest the distinction between beauty and 
sublimity that we find in the critical thought of the eighteenth 
century. 

Dionysius did not stop with merely isolating grace as a quality 
of style. He found a supreme example of this quality in the style 
of Lysias, who became for Greek and Roman critics a stock in- 
stance of grace in literature, just as Apelles was an example of 
grace in painting. In the tenth and eleventh chapters of De Lysia, 
Dionysius discussed grace, the distinguishing trait of Lysias: it is 
inexpressible, altogether marvelous, very difficult to define, and 
even the most eloquent attain it only with labor. A formal ex- 
plication of grace is as difficult as is one of charm, harmony, and 
other qualities that are felt rather than known rationally. Grace 
is the result of a mixture of art and nature.* 

Known and named among the Greeks, grace was an aesthetic 
quality familiar also to Roman rhetoricians, as Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, the most authoritative writers for future times, plainly show. 

5 The article on x4s in Lidell and Seott’s A Greek-English Lexicon (New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Augmented, Oxford, 1940) gives an idea of the seope and varied 
meaning of the word and provides sufficient evidence of its frequent use in relation 
to literature and the fine arts. 

® Demetrius, On Style (ed. W. Rhys Roberts, Cambridge, 1902), paragraphs 
128, 132, 137. 

* Dionysius of Halicarnassus, On Literary Composition (ed. W. Rhys Roberts, 
London, 1910), 119-121. 

8 Denys d’Halicarnasse, Jugement sur Lysias (ed. and tr. by A. M. Desrousseaux 
and Max Egger, Paris, 1890), 21-23. 
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Cicero’s writings on oratory contain frequent references to such 
allied concepts as venustas, lepor, and suave, all related to the idea 
of grace or charm. One can piece together enough from scattered 
passages in the Orator and the De Oratore to discover that by these 
terms Cicero intended to designate the quality that the Greeks 
called xépis. 

Among the requirements of an orator, he says, are ‘‘grace and 
wit,’’ terms that apply alike to mind, speech, and delivery.® This 
quality Lysias especially had, venustas being a particular attribute 
of Attic eloquence, which was distinguished for its ‘‘studied negli- 
gence of Attic simplicity,’’ as some women are more beautiful be- 
cause they neglect all ornament.’® Finally, grace and aptness in 
speaking render eloquence ‘‘productive of the utmost delight,’’ 
making it ‘‘ penetrate effectually into the inmost hearts of the audi- 
ence.’’ Nor can this grace be acquired through the rules of the 
rhetoricians.” 

Quintilian was equally aware of venustas and gratia. ‘‘The 
meaning of venustas,’’ he says, ‘‘is obvious; it means that which is 
said with grace and charm.’’* Too much attention to niceties of 
style will make the orator self-conscious an‘ will therefore prevent 
his attaining grace.* For Quintilian grace is found in the simple 
and unaffected tone of Lysias, the writings of Horace, the diction 
of Terence, and the paintings of Apelles—all of course critical 
commonplaces.** Most important of all, perhaps, is Quintilian’s 
admission that rules can be broken, because they are not laws, but 
the children of expediency. Too great a dependence on rules in 
a picture, as in a statue, begets stiffness and lack of grace. ‘‘A 
similar impression of grace and charm is produced by rhetorical 
figures, whether they be figures of thought or figures of speech, for 
they involve a certain departure from the straight line and have 
the merit of variation from the ordinary usage. . . .’’* 

® De Oratore (ed. A. 8. Wilkins, Oxford, 1892), I, 5, 17; pp. 90-91. 

*° Orator (ed. H. M. Hubbell, Cambridge, 1939), IX, 29; p. 324; XXIII, 78, 
79; p. 362. 

1! Orator, XXV, 84, p. 366; XXVI, 87, p. 368; and De Oratore, I, 31, p. 148; 
I, 32, p. 155. 

12 Institutio, VI, 111, 18. (My references here and in the following notes are 
to the edition of H. E. Butler, London, 1920.) 

18 Tbid., VIII, Proem, 23. 

14 Tbid., IX, iv, 17; X, 1, 96; X, 1, 100; XII, x, 6. 

© Tbid., II, xiii, 6-17. Quintilian’s suggestion that grace is found in the curved 
line is interesting in view of the re-emergence of this idea in eighteenth-century 
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It can readily be seen from the foregoing that the ancients rec- 
ognized in xéps, venustas, gratia, a quality that distinguishes a 
certain style in oratory, literature, and the plastic arts. Though 
no one discussed it as thoroughly as Longinus discussed elevation, 
grace acquired in classical antiquity, if not a very precise meaning, 
at least a group of definite connotations and associated ideas. It 
was recognized as being an indefinable perfection that accompanies 
simplicity, naturalness, ease; it was felt to be rather the product 
of nature and genius than of art and the rules; and its effect was 
attained by appealing not to the reason, but to the emotions, the 
heart. Though no ancient critic would or could have written 
Pope’s lines, it is none the less true that everything that Pope said 
had been said or implied by the ancients. We shall see now how 
renaissance critics modified and transmitted these ideas to Pope’s 
generation. 

In 1613 Cesare Ripa published at Siena his Iconologia, one of 
the many emblem books whose importance in the study of renais- 
sance thought and art is becoming clear to us through the work of 
such scholars as Mario Praz and Erwin Panofsky. These emblem 
books gave visible and allegorical treatment to abstract ideas, and 
are extremely useful in such a study as the present one. Among 
Ripa’s emblems is one for Gratia. He describes it thus: 

A smiling and beautiful young girl, dressed in a lovely costume, and 
crowned with jasper and precious stones. In her hand she holds thornless 
roses of many colors, which she is about to toss playfully. She has a necklace 
of pearls around her neck. 

The jasper is worn to signify grace, in accordance with the opinion of 
natural philosophers, who say that he who wears jasper gains the favor of 
men. 

The thornless roses signify the same thing, as do the pearls which shine 
and please as a rare and secret gift of nature, like grace, which is a certain 
special charm in men that moves and ravishes the mind to love, and by 
stealth engenders liking and benevolence.*® 

Ripa was expressing in an image much of what renaissance 
writers had been saying for acentury. They had taken over grace 
from classical antiquity and extended the idea to personal charm; 
at the same time they added a typically renaissance touch in the 





aesthetics. This aspect of the subject has been sketched by W. G. Howard’s “Reiz 
ist Schénheit in Bewegung,” PMLA, NS., XVII (1909), 286-293. 
1 P, 302. 
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word ravish, which has neo-platonic overtones, since the principal 
effect of the Divine Beauty, according to neo-platonic aesthetics, 
is to commit a pleasing rape on the soul. When grace can be said 
to ravish, it has been removed far beyond right reason and the rules. 

Little interest in grace is found among literary critics of the 
renaissance, chiefly because the main current of critical thought 
flowed in Aristotelian channels, where the important ideas were 
rules, imitation, and the kinds. The inadequacy of rules without 
genius, of art without nature, was a truism with even the most 
thorough-going Aristotelians, but their emphasis remained on the 
rules. Such anti-formalists as Patrici (Patrizi) and Bruno, both 
influenced by neo-platonism, protested against rules and insisted 
on the recognition of poetic madness.” 

Neo-platonism not only supported original genius against Aris- 
totelianism; it also, through Ficino and his immediate followers, 
profoundly influenced the concept of beauty. The neo-platonist 
especially associated beauty with grace, ignoring the attempt of the 
ancients to separate them.** To the neo-platonist beauty is a divine 
attribute, eternal, immutable, and independent of earthly forms. 
Shining from the countenance of God, it is reflected in three ‘‘mir- 
rors’’: in angels, where it becomes patterns, ideas; from angels it 
is reflected in the souls of men, becoming knowledge; from mind it 
is reflected in matter, becoming images andforms. But beauty can 

17 Francesco Patrici, Della Poetica, Deca Disputata, Ferrara (1586), pp. 1-30. 
I refer to the chapter entitled “Del Furore Poetico.” Tracing the idea of poetry as 
divine madness back to Plato and Aristotle, Patrici maintained the irrelevance of 
rules to the poet, who does not know what he is saying. “And if the greatest poets 
eould compose in such great numbers without any rule of art, it seems possible to 
argue that art is either entirely vain or of so little help to poetry that the poet can 
eompose his works without it. Hence comes perhaps the saying of Aristides the 
Rhetorician, “Everything great is without art” (p. 25). The passage from Bruno 
is almost too familiar for quotation: “You conclude rightly that poetry is not born 
of the rules, unless slightly or accidentally so; but the rules are derived from the 
poetry; and there are as many kinds and sorts of true rules as there are kinds and 
sorts of true poets.” De Gli Eroici Furori (ed. Francesco Flora, Torino, 1928), 
p. 34. 

18 Instances of the close association of the two words can be found in Spenser’s 
poems, where the word grace occurs frequently, especially when he thinks platoni- 
eally, as in the description of Una’s unveiled countenance (F.Q., I, iii, 4) and the 
Fowre Hymnes. See also Ded. Son., XV, 12, and XVI, 7; F.Q., I, vi, 18, 5; ITI, 
vi, 52, 2; III, vii, 23, 5; IV, x, 44, 1; VI, viii, 2, 2; Am., xxi, 2; Epith., 170; H.B., 
17, 57, 167; H.H.B., 208. 
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descend into bodies only if they are prepared to receive it, through 
having the various parts harmoniously and fittingly disposed.” 
For Ficino beauty is ‘‘the splendor of God’s countenance (la Bel- 
leza é lo Splendore del Volto di Dio), and the grace of his counte- 
nance (Et noi chiamiamo Belleza quella grazia del volto divino 

. .**), and ‘‘a certain vital and spiritual grace,’’ infused by the 
divine ray into angels, souls, and bodies. This grace, ‘‘by means 
of reason and sight, and hearing, moves and delights our minds, 
and in delighting it ravishes, and in ravishing it inflames with ar- 
dent love.’’”° 

It would be false to assume that this neo-platonic mysticism 
survived intact in the colder atmosphere of the Enlightenment, but 
it is, I believe, a vaguely felt presence, re-emphasizing the rela- 
tionship between grace and the loftiest aesthetic experience, which, 
by its very nature, was felt to lie beyond the reach of merely ra- 
tional rules. So cartesian a mind as that of Nicholas Poussin could 
echo the very language of Ficino, when he wrote of the idea of 
Beauty, that incorporeal Idea, that descends into material forms 
when they are properly prepared to receive it.” 

A characteristically renaissance appendage to the neo-platonic 
conception of grace can be found in Firenzuola’s Della Bellezza 
delle Donne, 1541. A typical instance of renaissance feminist lit- 
erature, it is oddly compounded of medieval chivalry, Platonism, 
and neo-platonism. For Firenzuola, grace is a part of beauty, a 

1° Marsiglio Ficino, Sopra lo Amore, ete. Firenze (1544), Ch. VI. See also 
Nesea Robb, Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance, London (1935), Ch. ITI. 

1% Thid., Oration, V, Ch. IV. 

20 Ibid., Ch. VI. The original is: “Belleza [@] una certa grazia vivace e spiri- 
tale, laquale per il raggio divino prima si infonde negli Angeli, poi nelle anime degli 
uomini, dopo questo nelle figure e voci corporali; e questa grazia per mezo della 
ragione e del vedere e dello udire muove e diletta lo animo nostro, e nel dilettare 
rapisce, e nel rapire d’ardente amore infiamma.” Cf. Pietro Bembo, Gli Asolani, 
1505 (ed. Carlo Dionisotti-Casalone, Torino, 1932), p. 129; Giovanni Della Casa, 
“Tl Galateo,” 1561, in Rime et prose, Fiorenza (1572), pp. 49 ff.; Ripa, op. cit., 
“Bellezza,” pp. 67-69. In all these works grace and beauty are regarded as inti- 
mately related. 

21 The passage is interesting since it suggests Platonic influence on the neo- 
classical doctrine of belle nature or beau idéal. See Giovanni Pietro Bellori, Le Vite 
de’ Pittori, Scultori, ed Architetti (Edizione Seconda, Roma, 1728), pp. 301, 302. 
Poussin probably derived his terminology not directly from Ficino but from 
Lomazzo, for whom see below. For the-presence of Platonism in neo-classical eriti- 
eal thought see Louis Bredvold, “The Tendency toward Platonism in Neo-Classical 
Esthetics,” E.L.H., I (1934), 91-119. 
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‘‘splendor . . . born of a secret proportion and a measure which 
is not in our books, which we do not know, nor even imagine, and 
it is, as one says of things that we do not know how to express, 
un non so che.’’ This non so che is, of course, the je-ne-sais-quot 
of the next century in France and England.” 

An interesting and influential treatment of the idea of grace is 
found in the first book of Castiglione’s Il Cortegiano, 1528, much 
of which is devoted to a discussion of that supreme ease of manner 
and pleasing demeanor which Castiglione called grace and which 
is descended not only from Cicero’s decorum (De Officiis, I, 35) but 
from Greek xéps and Latin venustas as well. 

It is almost a proverb, says Castiglione, that grace cannot be 
taught, for it is the gift of nature and of heaven, but diligence can 
improve it.” The great enemy of grace is affectation; it arises 
from negligence or careless ease (sprezzatura), which conceals art 
and gives the impression that things are done without effort and 
almost without forethought. One should use art, as did the ancient 
orators, to conceal art, avoiding the forced, which always lacks 
grace.** The story of Apelles’ criticism of Protogenes is recounted 
to support the idea that, in manners as in painting, sprezzatura is 
the source of grace. As a single line not labored, a single stroke 
of the brush taken easily without being guided by study or art often 
attests the excellence of the painter, so the excellence of the cour- 
tier is apparent if, in everything that he does and says, he avoids 
affectation.” 

Likewise women fail of grace when they take too great pains to 
be beautiful, since in personal beauty, as in manners and the arts, 
sprezzatura is essential.** We are reminded of Ben Jonson’s 
song on this theme: 

Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace; 

22 Agnolo Firenzuola, Opere, Milano (1802), I, 52-54. See further his descrip- 
tion of the highly irrational effect of beauty, “this celestial grace,” on the beholder. 
Ibid., I, 16. “. . . questo splendore nasea da una occulta proporzione, e da una 
misura, che non é ne’ nostri libri, la quale noi non conosciamo, anzi non pure im- 
maginiamo, ed é come si dice delle cose che noi non sappiamo esprimere, un non 
so che.” Ibid., 54. 

*8 Baldassar Castiglione, Il Cortegiano (ed. Vittorio Cian, Firenze, 1910), 59, 
60. 

*4 Tbid., 63, 64. 

25 Tbhid., 67-69. 

6 Thid., 99-101. 
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Robes loosely flowing, hayre as free: 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 

Than all th’ adulteries of art; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 


Il Cortegiano took these ideas into every part of Europe; by the 
end of the sixteenth century the word grace with its associated ideas 
was common to all cultures, and there can be no doubt that Casti- 
glione had a part in its dissemination.” 

Against this background of neo-platonic aesthetics and cour- 
tesy books, the theory of grace was being applied once more to 
painting. Thanks to Pliny and to the authority of the ancients, 
writers on painting during the Italian renaissance used the word 
grace frequently, although only a few attempted to give it a full or 
very precise meaning. Of these we shall consider three from the 
latter part of the sixteenth century: Dolce, Vasari, and Lomazzo. 

Dolee’s notorious attack on Michelangelo in his dialogue on 
painting, L’Aretino, 1557, developed the idea (to become a com- 
monplace in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) that Raphael 
like Apelles was the master of ease and grace, a quality that Dolce 
identified with the non so che and with xaps. Dolce declared Michel- 
angelo’s design and terribilita to be qualities inferior to Raphael’s 
grace and softness (la maniera leggiadra e gentile di Raffaello) 
since ‘‘facility is the principal evidence of excellence in any art, 
and the most difficult to attain.’’* Thus painters who draw their 
figures with excessive care and exactness fall into affectation and 
do not achieve sprezzatura. Inevitably Dolce cited Apelles’ dis- 
approval of Protogenes’ studied care, a disapproval that he ex- 
tended to writers whose works reveal an over-labored diligence.” 

27 Kenneth Orne Myrick’s Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsman, Cam- 
bridge (Mass.), 1935, is largely concerned with the importance of sprezzatura in 
Sidney’s art. See particularly pp. 25, 26; 298-315. 

28 Lodovico Dolee, L/Aretino: Dialogo della Pittura, Lanciano (1913), 7. 

2° Ibid., 63, 64. In questo mi pare, che ci si voglia una certa convenevole 
sp[rjezzatura, in modo che non ¢i sia né troppa vaghezza di colorito, né troppa 
politezza di figure; ma si vegga nel tutto una amabile sodezza. Percioecché sono 
aleuni pittori, che fanno le lor figure si fattamente pulite, che paiono sbellettate, 
eon acconciature di capelli ordinati con tanto studio che pur uno non esece dell’ 
ordine. I] che é vizio e non virti; perché si cade nell’ affettazione, che priva di 
grazia qualunque cosa. ... Bisogna sopratutto fuggire la troppa diligenza che in 
tutte le cose nuoce. . . . Oh quanto la soverchia diligenza é anco dannosa negli scrit- 
tori! Percioeché ove si conosce fatica, ivi necessariamente é durezza ed affettazione, 
la quale é sempre abborrita da chi legge. 
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In contrast to Michelangelo Raphael, like Apelles, had grace, which 
Aretino in the dialogue identifies with the non so che and Fabrini 
with Greek xépis.*° 

These ideas, already familiar to us, were given a more thorough 
analysis by Vasari, who applied to painting the whole theory of 
grace as it had been developed by Castiglione and the neo-platonist 
writers on feminine beauty. Le Vite de’ piu eccellenti Architetti, 
Pittori, et Scultori Italiani, first published in 1550 and much ex- 
panded in the second edition of 1568, contains scattered references 
to grace which Mr. Antony Blunt has recently gathered together 
and discussed.” 

As the renaissance disintegrated and as painting passed into 
the Manneristic phase, both painters and theorists abandoned the 
rational, almost scientific attitude toward painting and the tech- 
nique of the painter that had characterized the fifteenth century. 
Alberti, for example, whose Della Pittura dates from 1436, knew 
and used the term grace, but could conceive no other way of attain- 
ing it except by the most diligent study and the careful imitation of 
nature—in short through the use of intellect and the following of 
rules.** Vasari made his final aesthetic appeal to what he termed 

5° Tbid., 80. “. . . e questa @, la venusta, che é quel non so che, che tanto suole 
aggradire, cosi ne’ pittori, come ne’ poeti, in guisa che empie l’animo altrui d’infinito 
diletto, non sapendo da qual parte esca quello che a noi tanto piace. . . . Questa, 
che voi dite venusta, é detta dai Greci charis che io esporrei sempre per grazia.” 

31 Antony Blunt, Aristic Theory in Italy 1450-1600 (Oxford, 1940), 86-98. I 
have borrowed from this book for my discussion of Vasari, but I cannot agree with 
the author when he eredits Vasari with originating a new aesthetic quality in his 
treatment of grace. 

32Leon Battista Alberti, Della Architettura, della Pittura, e della Statua, 
Londra (1726), v. III, fol. 15” (Della Pittura, Bk. II). Dal componimento delle 
superficie ne nasce quella leggiadria e quella grazia che costoro chiamano bellezza. 
Conciosiaché quel Viso che avra aleune superficie grandi, e aleune piccole, che in un 
luogo eseano troppo in fuori e nell’ altro si nasecondano troppo addentro, come si 
vede ne’ visi delle Vecchie; sara questo a vedersi certamente cosa brutta: ma in 
quella Faccia, nella quale le superficie saranno di maniera congiunte insieme, che i 
dolei lumi si eonvertano a poco a poco in ombre soavi, e non vi saranno aleune asprezze 
di angoli; questa chiameremo a ragione Faccia bella e venusta. Adungue in questo 
componimento delle superficie bisogna andar investigando grandemente le grazie e 
la bellezza. Ma in che modo noi possiamo ottener questo, io non 6 trovata via pil 
certa, che andare a considerar la natura stessa: e perd guardiamo diligentissima- 
mente, e per lunghissimo tempo, in che modo la natura maravigliosa artefice delle 
cose abbia composte le superficie nelle bellissime membra: nello imitar la quale 
bisogna esercitarsi con tutti i pensieri e diligenze nostre. . . . 
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the judgment, which Mr. Blunt interprets correctly as ‘‘an instinct, 
an irrational gift, allied to what we call taste, and residing not so 
much in the mind as in the eye,’’ a faculty more capable of attain- 
ing grace than is mathematical measurement of the sort that Al- 
berti had recommended.* Aware that correctness cannot produce 
grace, Vasari made a clear distinction between beauty, ‘‘a rational 
quality dependent on the rules,’’ and grace, ‘‘an indefinable quality 
dependent on judgment and therefore on the eye.’’ He also re- 
lated grace to facility, a quality much admired by the Mannerists. 
He therefore condemned the painters of the fifteenth century as 
‘‘dry,’’ because they labored their works too diligently in order to 
attain exactness. And of course he found the source of grace in 
nature and held that grace and facility cannot be taught.™ 

Vasari’s opinions were influential during the next century, but 
another Mannerist painter and theorist, Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, 
was also an important source for seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury writers on painting. His two books, Trattato dell’ Arte della 
Pittura, Scultura et Architettura, (1585) and Idea del Tempio della 
Pittura (1590) were quoted, paraphrased, and pilfered throughout 
the seventeenth century.” 

The word grace came readily to Lomazzo, just as it did to 
Vasari; and it had much the same meaning for both writers. All 
facility and grace, Lomazzo maintains, are born of genius, and the 
best painters have a natural bent which they must follow. Not to 
do so is to miss grace, no matter what efforts the painter may make 
or how learned he may be.** For Lomazzo grace is a quality of 
beauty, as he states in a passage taken almost verbatim from 
Ficino.*” Although he added nothing to renaissance thought on 
the subject, he certainly served to transmit that thought to the 

83 Blunt, op. cit., 90, 91. 

34 Thid., 96, 97. 

8° The Trattato was published in an English version as A Tracte Containing 
the Artes of Curious Paintinge, ete. (tr. R. H[aydocke]), London, 1598. 

36 Idea del Tempio della Pittura (Milan, 1590), 9. Perciocché essi stentano 
piii mentre che riuolti tutti ad imitar altri, niente intendendo il genio proprio, onde 
nasce tutta la facilita & la gratia del operare, non sanno mai leuar la mano dalla 
tauola, né mai trouano il fine di polire le opere, che all’vitimo gli rieseono senza 
aleuna forza come essi ben il prouano, & se n’auegono. 

Cf. Lomazzo’s definition of grace: La quale non s’acquista ferd con forza di studio, 
& d’arte solamente, ma si ha principalmente per dono di natura. JIbid., 46. 
57 Tbid., 83-85. 
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French academicians, and through them to eighteenth-century 
Europe. For Lomazzo, as for many writers of the next two cen- 
turies, Raphael was the example of grace and charm in painting, 
having been especially gifted in expressing comeliness, charm, 
loveliness.** And he continued Vasari’s comparison of Raphael 
and Apelles, which was to become trite during the next century, but 
which helped to keep alive Pliny’s story, with all of its meaning 
for the idea of grace.** 

The most interesting discussion of grace in the early seven- 
teenth century is found in Franciscus Junius’ De Pictura Veterum, 
published at Oxford in 1637. It was translated into English by its 
author in the following year. A typical example of late humanistic 
scholarship, the book is learned, eclectic, pedantic, exhaustive. 
Almost all that could be known in 1637 about Greek and Roman 
painters and aesthetic theory is found in it. What Junius lacked 
in subtlety and insight he made up in thoroughness. 

After discussing the traditional five parts of painting (Inven- 
tion, Proportion, Color, Motion, and Disposition), Junius turns in 
Book III, Chapter 6, to the subject of grace. A painting perfect 
in the five parts may yet ‘‘want that comely gracefulnesse, which 
is the life and soule of Art,’’ if the parts do not combine into a har- 
monious whole. As in the human body, so in a painting, beauty 
does not charm ‘‘unlesse there bee . . . that same ayre and comely 
Grace, which is made up by the concord and agreement of severall 
accomplished parts. .. .’’ And he continues: 


This is questionless that grace, which readily and freely proceeding out of 
the Artificer’s spirit, cannot be taught by any rules of art: no more can 
assiduity of importunate studies helpe us to it. Too much care therefore is 
rather like to spoyle the comely sweetnesse of this Grace, than to advance it; 
and wheresoever we do but begin to streighten the freenesse of it by an 
unseasonable and over curious niceness of studying, the decent comeliness of 
the work is instantly gone and lost. 


*8 Tbid., p. 55. See also p. 43 and p. 146. Ha hauuto particoiar talento, & 
gratia d’esprimere nelle faccie la venusta, la gentilezza, la leggiadria, & i garbi douuti 
ne i giovanni, e d’esprimere in loro le vere Idee, . . . 

*° Ibid., p. 146. Similar ideas were touched on by Giovanni Battista Adriani 
in his letter to Vasari, prefixed to Vite; by Giovanni Battista Armenini in his De’ 
Veri Precetti della Pittura, Ravenna (1586), pp. 143, 144; and by Federigo Zucearo 
in his L’Idea de’ Pittori, Scultori, ed Architetti, Roma (1768), pp. 83, 102, 103. The 
book was first published in 1607. 
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Grace, therefore, is ‘‘the worke of a wisely dissembled arte.’’*° 

With Quintilian and Longinus Junius maintains that grace, the 
perfection of beauty, and elevation are the products not of mere 
natural genius, but of nature and art. But he immediately quotes 
Apelles’ judgment on Protogenes as a warning against excessive 
care and polishing, and recommends on the authority of Plutarch 
and Cicero, ease and facility as making grace more graceful. He 
quotes Cicero’s De Oratore to support the contention, reminiscent 
of Castiglione, that ‘‘there is a certaine kind of negligent dili- 
gence’’; and he mentions the charm of unadorned feminine beauty 
as an example of avoiding over-curious affectation. In short he 
repeats virtually all that had been said about grace by writers of 
both classical antiquity and the Italian renaissance.“ 

For Junius the effect of grace on spectators is amazement: it 
‘‘carries them into an astonished extasie, their sense of seeing 
bereaving them of all other senses’’; and it also ‘‘doth sweetly en- 
thrall and captivate the hearts of men with the lovely chain of due 
admiration and amazement.’’ He cites both Cicero and Quintilian 
as authorities for the fact that no precept can teach it.** Finally 
grace is the height of art, the product of ‘‘the unaffected facility of 
an excellent art and forward nature, equally concurring to the 
worke; . . . this inimitable grace, equally diffused and dispersed 
through the whole worke, as it is not had so easily cannot be dis- 
cerned so easily.’’** 

The raw material of Pope’s lines is evident in Junius. There 
is no doubt about the importance of Junius to neo-classical criticism 
of painting. Both Fréart de Chambray and Roger de Piles ac- 
knowledged him as a source; and as late as George Turnbull’s 
Treatise on Ancient Painting and Lessing’s Laokoon he was still 
a recognized authority.“* His ideas are too conventional to be 

*° Franciscus Junius, The Painting of the Ancients in three Books: Declaring 
by Historicall Observations and Examples, the Beginning, Progresse and Consum- 
mation of that most Noble Art, ete., London (1638), 321-324. It is worth noticing 
that a second edition was called for in 1694. 

41 [bid., 324-327. 

42 Ibid., 329 and 332. 

*3 Thid., 334, 335. 

*4 See Roland Fréart de Chambray, Idea of the Perfection of Painting, ete. 
(tr. J[ohn] E[velyn], London, 1668), p. 10; C. A. Du Fresnoy, The Art of Painting 
with Remarks (tr. John Dryden, London, 1716), p. 115; Turnbull, Treatise on An- 
cient Painting, London (1740), xxv; Laokoon (ed. W. G. Howard, New York, 1910), 
32. 
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easily identified in the plethora of platitudes that make up academic 
writing on painting, but his importance as a transmitter of renais- 
sance ideas to the early eighteenth century is indisputable.” 

Fréart’s Idée de la Perfection de la Peinture, 1662, leans heav- 
ily on Junius, as well as on Dolce and the other detractors of Michel- 
angelo. It exalts Raphael as an example of the ‘‘just and regu- 
lar’’ in contrast to the capriciousness, violence, and unnatural 
quality of such a work as the Last Judgment. Raphael is the 
Apelles of modern painters.“ But Fréart did not develop the idea 
of Grace, although in another work he defined it, not very interest- 
ingly, as ‘‘a certain free Disposition in the whole Draught, answer- 
able to that unaffected Frankness of Fashion in a Living Body, 
Man or Woman, which doth animate Beauty where it is, and supply 
it where it is not.’’*’ 

It is rather surprising that the French Academicians had so 
little to say on grace. The Conférences are devoid of interest in 
the subject, and it remained for de Piles, as we have seen, to give 
the perfect definition in 1699. But meanwhile literary critics were 
taking up the term and applying it to the problem of rules and 
beauty. 

*5 Another book that helped to popularize the idea of grace and the parallel of 
Apelles and Raphael is the already mentioned Vite de’ Pittori Antichi (1667), of 
Carlo Dati. See edition printed in Milano, 1806: 151, 152; 156; 257, 258. This 
book was one of the sources used by Richard Graham when he added his “Short 
Account of the Most Eminent Painters” to the second edition of Dryden’s Du Fres- 
noy, 1716. See p. 229. 

46 Fréart, op. cit., 3 and 8. 

47 Fréart de Chambray, Parallel of the Ancient Architecture with the Modern, 
ete. (tr. John Evelyn, London, 1733), xxiv. A few passages in Du Fresnoy’s De 
Arte Graphica, 1667, with the comment of de Piles, bear on the subject: 


sit Nobilitas, charitumque Venustas 
Rarum homini munus, Coelo, non Arte petendum. (11. 222, 223) 

De Piles’ comment is an early attempt on his part to define grace: “It is difficult 
enough to say what this Grace of Painting is: ’tis to be conceiv’d and understood 
much more easily than to be explain’d by words. It proceeds from the illumination 
of an excellent Mind, which cannot be aequir’d, by which we give a certain turn to 
things which makes them pleasing, and have all its parts regular, which notwith- 
standing all this, shall not be pleasing, if all these parts are not put together in a 
certain manner, which attracts the Eye to them, and holds it fix’t upon them: For 
which reason there is a difference to be made betwixt Grace and Beauty.” (Du Fres- 
noy, op. cit., 149.) Of course Apelles and Raphael are linked as painters whose 
fame rests upon their grace. (Ibid., 150.) See also de Piles’ remarks on the inabil- 
ity of any man to give rules for attaining the “greatest beauties.” (Ibid., 101.) 
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Bouhours’ Les Entretiens d’Ariste et d’Eugéne, 1671, contains 
a dialogue devoted wholly to the je ne scay quoy in which ideas 
traditionally associated with grace are used to describe the French 
version of the Italian non so che. It is said to be more easily felt 
than known, its nature being incomprehensible and inexplicable; 
the heart instinctively perceives it; without it all attractive quali- 
ties are lifeless; it is, in short, charm or grace. 

. it is something so delicate and imperceptible that it escapes the most 
penetrating and subtle intelligence. The intellect does not know what it is 
that charms when the heart is touched by a sensible object. 


It is all a matter of feeling, not of reason.** This quality is found 
in art as well as in nature. It is that inexplicable quality which 
charms us in paintings and statues, though the artist takes pains 
to conceal the art that he uses to please us. In literary works it 
consists in that urbanity that Cicero could not define. Bouhours 
distinguishes grace from beauty (the calculated effect of regularity) 
as follows: 

There are great beauties in Balzac’s books; they are regular beauties that 
please a great deal ; but it must be said that the works of Voiture which have 
those secret charms, those fine hidden graces of which we speak, please infi- 
nitely more.*® 

The discussion ends with the interesting suggestion that there is 
a relationship between grace in art and nature and grace in theol- 
ogy, itself an inexplicable mystery about which it is best to be silent, 
but which triumphs over the heart and which may be described as 
the je ne scay quoy of the supernatural and the divine.” 

In this dialogue Bouhours was merely restating in terms of 
French thought and society in the grand siécle the ideas that had 
clustered round the word grace since classical antiquity. His ref- 
erence to the non so che of the Italians indicates the source of most 
of his thoughts." His contemporary René Rapin, one of the 

*8 [Dominique Bouhours], Les Entretiens d’Ariste et d’Eugéne, Paris (1691), 
pp. 246-257. Similar ideas are to be found in the same author’s La Maniére de 
Bien Penser, ete., Seconde Edition, Amsterdam (1692), pp. 130, 131; 157-159. See 
also[ Baltasar Gracian y Morales], The Complete Gentleman (tr. T. Saldkeld, Dublin, 
1776), Ch. XII; also his The Hero (tr. by a Gentleman of Oxford, London, 1726), 
Ch. XIII. Gracién repeats many of Bouhours’ ideas on the je ne scay quoy. 

*® Thid., 260, 261. 

5° Ibid., 262, 263. The analogy between aesthetic and theological grace sug- 
gested by Bouhours is implicit in the fact that x4ps is the Greek word for both. The 
subject is touched on by James Moffat in his Grace in the New Testament, New York 


(1932), 7-21. 
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French critics most revered by the Augustans, gave the concept 
grace its final expression in the seventeenth century. 

In discussing the qualities that make an oration pleasing, Rapin 
says that besides propriety 

. . there is yet a secret grace in saying things which is no less inexplicable 
[than decorum], though it is also necessary if eloquence is to persuade, for 
one persuades almost only as one pleases. That gift comes of a happy nature 
that knows how to give to things a turn that renders them agreeable. A dis- 
course may have proportion, precision, ornaments, beauties, without being 
agreeable, because the material is not turned with that certain air which 
pleases and charms. For there is a difference between grace and beauty. 
But what this charm is Cicero himself could not tell. ‘‘There are 
precepts for speaking well; but there is none at all for teaching 
that easy turn of which I speak.’’ This is the effect of genius as 
opposed to art in eloquence.” Rapin acknowledges that Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus is the source for his distinction between beauty 
and grace, an interesting example of how ancient rhetoric helped 
to shape neo-classical theory. Beauty is found in grandeur, nobil- 
ity, majesty, weightiness; grace in harmony, elegance, clarity, 
sweetness, brilliance, and propriety. Grace comes from genius 
and nature; beauty often from art alone: one is the gift of heaven, 
the other a reward of labor. 

Having based eloquence on genius, a natural gift for language, 
‘‘without which one cannot succeed, and with which one always 
succeeds,’’ he goes on: 

Eloquence which touches only the mind and does not reach the heart is not 
true eloquence. . . . Thus all those beauties that go to the mind without 
touching the heart are not true beauties. . . .™ 

These scattered passages give more or less casual expression to 
the ideas that Rapin phrased perfectly in the well known words: 
There are yet in poetry, as in the other arts, certain ineffable qualities which 
cannot be explained : those things are like mysteries. There is no precept at 
all to teach those secret graces, those imperceptible charms, and all those 
hidden and agreeable qualities of poetry which move the heart, as there is no 
method for teaching someone to please. It is entirely an effect of nature.®® 

















51 Ibid., 253, 254. The phrase is at least as old as Petrarch. In Aretino (p. 
80) Dolee quoted Petrarch’s line: “E un non so che negli occhi.” 

52 “Comparaison de Démosthéne et de Cicéron,” 1670, Oeuvres, La Haye (1725), 
I, 46-48. Cf. Bouhours, Entretiens, p. 260. 

53 “Comparaison de Thucydide et de Tite-Live,” 1681, Ibid., I, 199. 

* “Réflexions sur l’Usage de l’Eloquence de ce Tems en Général,” 1672, Ibid., 
II, 20. 
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Elwin and Courthope cited this passage as the immediate source 
for Pope’s ‘‘Some graces yet no precepts can declare.’’ And in- 
deed Pope’s phraseology suggests Rapin, just as certain phrases 
in his passage on the grace beyond the reach of art suggest the 
words of de Piles, quoted early in this paper. There is every like- 
lihood that Pope knew de Piles; there is no doubt that he knew 
Rapin. Whether he took from them the particular turns of expres- 
sion that he used is unimportant; the point is that he could scarcely 
have escaped including grace in his critical theory and interpreting 
it as he did. The word was well established in English criticism, 
as we shall now briefly demonstrate. 

Until Pope wrote out the full implications of the word grace 
in 1711, English critics had been content to use the term without 
analysing its content. From the sixteenth century on it is common 
in English critical essays, where it seems to have the rather vague 
meanings of ‘‘charm’’ or ‘‘appeal.’’ There is no single use of the 
word in Elizabethan criticism that merits quotation.” 

During the seventeenth century, grace assumed some of the 
meanings that we have found in Italian and French criticism. 
Jonson, of course, knew the word and gave it some content. Af- 
fectation, he says, destroys the grace of metaphors; it will confer 
grace on letters if on occasion letter-writers ‘‘use (as ladies doe in 
their attyre) a diligent kind of negligence.’’ 

Davenant’s Preface to Gondibert, 1650, illustrates the manner 
in which the arts could be confused in the seventeenth century; 
for after using the terms of the drama to explain the method and 
structure of the epic Gondibert, he employs terms from the criti- 
cism of painting when he states that ‘‘all the shadowings, happy 
strokes, sweet graces, and even the drapery’’ have been observed. 
And there is something of the idea of grace in Davenant’s famous 
definition of wit: 

And Wit is the laborious and the lucky resultances of thought, having 
towards its excellence, as we say of the strokes of Painting, as well a happi- 
ness aS care... . 

Hobbes, too, knew grace as ultimate charm, the power of pleasing. 





55 “Réflexions sur la Poétique d’Aristote,” 1674, Ibid., II, 130. 

56 See Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, Oxford (1904): Ascham, 
1570, I, 2: Gascoigne, 1575, I, 52; Sidney, 1583, I, 168, 202; Webbe, 1586, I, 230, 
256, 257, 267, 299; Puttenham, 1589, II, 85, 117, 143, 165, 173; Harington, 1591, 
II, 206; Harvey, 1593, II, 248, 260; Carew, 1595, II, 293; Meres, 1598, II, 312; 
Daniel, 1600, II, 360. 
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The long survival of Apelles’ xa4as and Castiglione’s sprezza- 

tura is apparent in Sprat’s praise of Cowley: ‘‘ He perfectly prac- 
tices the hardest secret of good Writing, to know when he has done 
enough.’’ Of Cowley’s style Sprat wrote (illustrating aesthetic 
by social grace) : 
And the same judgment should be made of men’s styles as of their be- 
haviours and carriage: wherein that is most courtly and hardest to be imi- 
tated, which consists of a Natural easiness and unaffected Grace, where 
nothing seems to be studied, yet everything is extraordinary. 

Similarly Wolseley praised Rochester because ‘‘the loosest Neg- 

ligence of a great Genius is infinitely preferable to that obscura 
diligentia of which Terence speaks,’’ and because his style is ‘‘nat- 
ural and easy’’ and thus lacks ‘‘too nice a Correctness,’’ which 
makes a piece stiff and dead. He continues: 
To conclude this Point, his Poetry has everywhere a Tincture of that unac- 
countable Charm in his Fashion and Conversation, that peculiar Becoming- 
ness in all he said and did, that drew the Eyes and won the Hearts of all who 
came near him. 

Temple contrasts Homer’s ‘‘Spirit, Force and Life’’ with Vir- 

gil’s grace. He regards rules as inimical to grace: 
The truth is, there is something in the Genius of Poetry, too Libertine to be 
confined to so many Rules; and whoever goes about to subject it to such 
Constraints loses both its spirit and Grace, which are ever Native and never 
learnt. ... 

Finally John Hughes, in 1699, identified grace with the curiosa 
felicitas of Horace, which is due to natural and happy strokes, 
rather than to pains and study.” 

This paper has tried to show that when Pope admitted the limi- 
tations of the rules and provided in his critical system for the free 
play of originality and license, he was not, as is often said, show- 
ing the bold and liberal taste of the Englishman; nor was he show- 
ing the liberalising influence of Longinus on English criticism. He 
was expressing traditional critical ideas in traditional language: 
whence his use of the word grace and his interpretation of its 
meaning. 

From the beginning, critical theory had taken into account both 
the beauty that derives from regularity and the beauty that de- 

57 See J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Oxford 
(1908) ; Jonson, I, 37, 47; Davenant, II, 17, 20; Hobbes, II, 71; Sprat, II, 130, 136- 
137; Wolseley, ITI, i, 8, 9; Temple, III, 82, 83, 84. John Hughes, “Of Style,” in 
W. H. Durham, Critical Essays of the XVIII Century, New Haven (1915), 82, 83. 
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rives from irregularity. No system ever excluded the one in favor 
of the other. Art is a world that revolves on the two poles of 
reason and imagination; regularity and irregularity; restraint and 
spontaneity ; conformity and originality. It is this fact that gives 
any meaning at all to our use of the terms classic and romantic. 
All theories of art and all practice of art acknowledge at least tacitly 
the validity of both methods, although from age to age emphasis 
may shift toward one or the other pole. Categories must be found 
to contain these two opposing sets of values: the opposition of 
beauty and grace long served critics as a convenient device for dis- 
cussing these values. Up to Pope’s time those elements in a work 
of art which were not due to correctness were usually categorized 
under grace. 

In the eighteenth century, however, the sublime supplanted 
grace as a repository for the irregular and irrational elements in 
art. And as the romantic period drew nearer, the concept of sub- 
limity became increasingly important.* The new antithesis, beauty 
and sublimity, supplanted the old renaissance dichotomy of beauty 
and grace; and Longinian ideas began to obscure the fact that from 
its inception neo-classical aesthetics had provided an important 
place for original genius under the category of grace. Pope, of 
course, was aware of the Longinian sublime as well as of grace, as 
was his contemporary, the painter, Jonathan Richardson.” But 
as the century wore on, grace took on an increasingly specialised 
meaning and dropped out of general use in the sense in which Pope 
had employed it. Its later association with the idea of beauty in 
motion has been discussed by W. G. Howard in his article ‘‘ Reiz 
ist Schénheit in Bewegung.’”*° That aspect of the subject is of no 
concern to this article, which must end where it began—with Pope’s 
grace beyond the reach of art: lines that perfectly illustrate an- 
other phrase of Pope’s, ‘‘ What oft was thought but ne’er so well 
expressed.”’ 

Southwestern College 

(Now serving with the U. S. Army) 

58 See the present writer’s The Sublime, New York, 1935. 

°* Richardson diseussed “Grace and Greatness” as one of the seven parts of 
painting. Works, London (1773), pp. 93-116. 

6° Loc. cit., 286-293. There is room for a further study of the idea of grace 
in the eighteenth century. Among other writers on the subject are Shaftesbury, 
Turnbull, Spence, Hogarth, Reynolds, Kames. A useful summary of the idea may 
be found in Giogri Bertéla, Saggio sopra la Grazia nelle Lettere ed Arti, Ancona, 


1823. 








THE RURAL SOCRATES 
By Paut H. JoHnstone 


I 

The special literature of agriculture,’ particularly that of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, has been largely neglected 
by those interested in the general history of ideas. Much study has 
been given, for instance, to the development and spread of back-to- 
nature ideas as they occur in polite literature and formal philos- 
ophy, without recognition of their regular occurrence in agricul- 
tural writings. This omission is a serious one for two reasons. 
First, some of the most fundamental assumptions and moral atti- 
tudes of the back-to-nature pattern of ideas that had such a wide 
appeal in the general literature of the eighteenth century were 
identical with the characteristic philosophic features of agricul- 
tural literature ever since the traditional pattern was established 
in classical antiquity. Secondly, the broad dissemination and 
acceptance of back-to-nature ideas as a literary and philosophic 
phenomenon developed concurrently with a widespread and fash- 
ionable enthusiasm for agriculture and rural life, which at times 
reached the intemperate proportions of a craze. 

Very briefly stated, the basic tenets of the agrarian tradition 
as developed in agricultural literature conceived the agricultural 
life to be inherently simple, wholesome, good, natural, and divinely 
ordained; urban or court life was, in studied contrast, considered 
inevitably artificial, enervating, vitiating, unnatural, and not in 
accord with the divine purpose. The elaborations of this basic 
theme were of course manifold, but they rested invariably upon the 
assumption of the simple, natural goodness of country life as op- 
posed to the corrupting artificiality of city life.2 This was, in 

1 The older literature of agriculture is more extensive than those unacquainted 
with it might realize. Among the most usable bibliographies are: Rothamsted 
Experimental Station Library (Harpenden, England), Catalogue of the Printed 
Books on Agriculture Published between 1471 and 1840, n. p., n. d., notes by Mary 
S. Aslin; [Richard Weston], Tracts on Practical Agriculture and Gardening, Etc. 
To which is added, A Complete Chronological Catalogue of English Authors on 
Agriculture, Gardening, Etc. (London, 1769); W. Frank Perkins, British and Irish 
Writers on Agriculture (Lymington, 1929). 

2 The regular occurrence in agricultural literature and agrarian thought of the 
social philosophy most elaborately expressed in ancient times in Virgil’s second 
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essence, the apologetic for concern with agricultural and rural 
affairs. During the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, most of the Western European writers upon agricultural 
subjects expressed their agreement with this ancient agrarian 
creed, and in support of it very frequently quoted pertinent pas- 
sages from Cato, Cicero, Varro, Virgil, Columella, Palladius, Pliny, 
and Horace. Thus agricultural literature carried into modern 
times a coherent and continuous tradition that in important re- 
spects was based upon the same assumptions and standards of 
social values as were the back-to-nature ideas which, when ex- 
pressed in less specialized literature, seemed so new to so many. 

It is, of course, no secret that many poets whose writings ex- 
pressed back-to-nature, semi-primitivistic ideas, were indebted 
deeply to the classics in general and to the Georgic tradition in par- 
ticular. One need go no further than to Abraham Cowley’s works, 
to John Phillips’s Cyder (1708), or to Otto Zippel’s edition of 
Thomson’s Seasons for evidence of this.’ Furthermore, it is clear 
that those writers and philosophers who in the eighteenth century 
contributed to the new articulation and development of this theme 
in a general way, were frequently inspired or influenced by pre- 
cisely those passages from Latin literature which agricultural 
writers had long been regularly accustomed to cite. Yet the fact 
remains that during the period in which the back-to-nature pattern 
of ideas was gaining intellectual prominence, there was also a grow- 
ing and unprecedented vogue of agricultural enthusiasm among 
the upper social and intellectual strata.‘ 

No completely adequate account of this agricultural enthusiasm 





Georgie has been recognized by rural sociologists and others particularly interested 
in agricultural life and ideologies. See, for instance, Pitirim A. Sorokin, Carle C. 
Zimmerman, and Charles J. Galpin, A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, 
Vol. I (University of Minnesota Press, 1930). See also the author’s article, “In 
Praise of Husbandry,” Agricultural History, 11, 80-95 (April, 1937). 

3 For further evidence and development of this point, see: Dwight L. Durling, 
Georgic Tradition in English Poetry (Columbia University Press, 1935); Robert 
Arnold Aubin, Topographical Poetry in XVIII-Century England (New York, 
1936); George G. Williams, “The Beginnings of Nature Poetry in the Eighteenth 
Century,” Studies in Philology, XX VII, 4 (Oct., 1930), 583-608. 

* This is the subject of an unpublished doctoral dissertation by the author done 
at the University of Minnesota under the title “Turnips and Romanticism” (1938). 
An abbreviated account of some of the material has been published in “Turnips and 
Romanticism,” Agricultural History, 12: 224-255 (July, 1938). 
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has yet been written, though no one can proceed far into the history 
of the eighteenth century without encountering striking evidence 
of it. And if this study is to be an article rather than a book, no 
detailed survey can be attempted here. 

It must be understood that this agricultural enthusiasm did not 
manifest itself with rigorous logic and perfect consistency. It had 
different aspects and implications that, in a purely logical sense, 
were unconnected and sometimes contradictory. Most of this in- 
consistency lies in a conflict between the motives or implications of 
certain activities that were a central feature of the agricultural 
enthusiasm on the one hand, and justification, the apologetics, of 
this enthusiasm on the other. For instance, experimentation of a 
rational or scientific kind for the purpose of discovering new tech- 
niques of agriculture was, in one sense at least, the most important 
and the most continuous activity resulting from this enthusiasm. 
Such experimentation, as a rule, was possible only for those land- 
holders who were comparatively wealthy, and it was in fact prac- 
tised almost exclusively by the nobility and gentry. Yet the advo- 
cacy of this kind of experimentation was regularly accompanied by 
a recital of the traditional agrarian creed of the superior virtue of 
the simple, humble rural life, which obviously could not with logical 
consistency apply either to such experimentation or to those who 
practised it. Again, the enthusiasm for agriculture seems in some 
measure, at least, to have grown out of an earlier enthusiasm for 
gardening. There was first an interest principally in ornamental 
gardens; this expanded to include all branches of horticulture, and 
finally came to embrace agriculture in general. While undoubtedly 
some individuals were interested primarily in one field, possibly 
to the exclusion of others, there were many in whom this gradual 
broadening or change of interest seems to have taken place. All 
evidence indicates that it was primarily the nobility and gentry 
who were affected by the gardening vogue, in all its phases. And 
if we may judge from the books written at that time on the subject 
of gardening, the frequently published apologetic for this vogue 

yas the same agrarian creed of rustic and humble simplicity already 
noted. The logical inconsistency here is the same as in the case 
of the scientific and experimental interest previously cited. 

A like incongruity is apparent in that phase of the agricultural 
enthusiasm which consisted of an increasing awareness of the eco- 
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nomic possibilities of agriculture—in short, in an increased, or pos- 
sibly a more candid, concern to make farming more profitable. 
There was political pressure and action to secure trade advantages 
for agriculture. The political issues involved reflected a conflict 
between the agrarian and the industrial or commercial interests, 
and the leaders in the agrarian group were almost exclusively the 
wealthy landholders. One of the phases of the increasing commer- 
cialization of agriculture in England at this time was an accelera- 
tion of ‘‘enclosure,’’ which on the whole meant the dispossession 
of many small farmers—of the kind to whom the traditional 
agrarian creed might literally anl logically apply—for the benefit 
of a more prosperous and socially higher stratum, to whom literally 
and logically it did not apply at all. Yet, though Oliver Goldsmith 
in ‘‘The Deserted Village’’ might evoke the values and attitudes 
of the agrarian creed in deploring enclosures and the growth of 
industrialism, the same appeal to the same values of the traditional 
agrarian creed were regularly employed by Arthur Young and 
other economic and political spokesmen for the larger and less 
humble commercial-agricultural interests, whose program was in 
its actual effect driving in the opposite direction. In France a 
similar logical inconsistency was apparent in the case of the Physio- 
crats, who sought certain economic reforms in the particular inter- 
est of the large landholders—interests that were generally in con- 
flict with those of the humble peasant, the real tiller of the soil; 
yet the Physiocrats regularly used, as the moral banner of their 
reform proposals, the traditional agrarian creed of humble rustic 
virtue, and even went so far, upon occasion, as to encourage spe- 
cifically the translation into French of Thomson’s Seasons in 
the belief that it would serve as propaganda for their political 
interests.° 

Examples of this type of inconsistency could be multiplied. But 
in such socia! phenomena, logical consistency is less to be expected 

5 See Georges Weulersse, Le mouvement physiocratique en France (de 1756 a 
1770), 2 vols. (Paris, 1910), II, 153, n. 2. Mirabeau’s comment on the rustie senti- 
mentalities of Favart’s drama, Les Moissoneurs, is instructive: “je trouve que les 
hommes se civilisent par le coeur en attendant qu’ils le soient par l’esprit.” (M. G. 
Streckeisen-Moultou), J.-J. Rousseau, Ses amis et ses ennemis (Paris, 1865), II, 
393. As early as L’Ami des hommes, Mirabeau had laid down as a principle that 
a movement to foster the interests of agriculture must include a program to honor 


agriculture and to honor the humble tillers of the soil (honorez les petits), (1758 
ed., The Hague) I, 124~153. 
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than justification of conduct in terms of existing patterns of 
thought and value-judgments that enjoy privileged status and 
prestige. The sciences that concern themselves with the psycho- 
logical aspects of group behavior—especially social psychology, 
cultural anthropology and sociology—by no means assume that 
ritualistic or ideological justifications of either conduct or interest 
must be, or normally are, logically consistent. But such justifica- 
tions are usually in harmony with ideas and concepts that have 
social sanction and the approval of tradition. Psychological 
rationalization is as common as rigorous logic; and it is not neces- 
sarily cynical to remark that, in supplying a socially functioning 
justification, it can, for a short time at least, be fully as effective. 
Political strife, social struggle, and institutional rivalry almost 
invariably produce competition between opposing factions for the 
blessing of esteemed traditions and the posthumous approval of 
acknowledged saints and heroes.’ 

It is but natural that the intensified agricultural interests and 
activities that developed in the eighteenth century should have been 
justified in terms of values and patterns of thought that were 
already widely accepted. The classic agrarian creed was familiar, 
though it had long been neglected. In an age in which the classics 
enjoyed great prestige, it was easy to employ this creed to justify 
an interest in agriculture, regardless of the logical incongruity 
between it and the things it was used to justify. (To what extent 
these contradictory implications may in the course of time have 
become glaring, and for that reason have led into new channels and 
developments, as they undeniably did, is another matter, not perti- 
nent to the first employment of the justification.*) 

The agricultural enthusiasm was first evident in England as the 
outcome of an earlier vogue for gardening. At the Restoration, 
Charles II brought from his exile a taste for French formal gar- 
dens. His vast geometric gardens at Hampton Court were imi- 
tated by many of the great lords of the realm. This fashion, 
however, did not spread with any immediate rapidity. 

The ‘‘History of Gardening,’’ with which Stephen Switzer 
began his Nobleman, Gentleman, and Gardener’s Recreation (Lon- 

®Cf. Arthur O. Lovejoy, “The Meaning of Romanticism for the Historian of 
Ideas,” Journal of the History of Ideas, II, 3 (June, 1941), 257-278, pp. 264-5. 

7See Ralph Turner, The Great Cultural Traditions, Vol. Il, The Classical 
Empires, p. viii (New York, 1941). 
8 Arthur O. Lovejoy, loc. cit., 268-269. 
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don, 1715),° attributed the development of the vogue of gardening 
to the example and encouragement given it by William and Mary; 
he declared that it was during their reign that a love of gardens 
became fashionable.” Queen Anne’s predilection for gardens was 
even greater, and more widely heralded. In 1715, when Switzer 
wrote his book, he boasted that ‘‘the Nobility and Gentry of Great- 
Britain’’ were all enthusiastic ‘‘Encouragers and Promoters’’ of 
the gardening art,’ and he was even bold enough to state that 
‘those that have no Love nor Taste for this Subject, may certainly 
conclude themselves of base, ungenerous Thoughts. ...’”* Another 
gardening writer, John Laurence, had written a year before that 
gardening had ‘‘of late years become the general Delight and En- 
tertainment of the Nobility and Gentry, as well as Clergy of this 


9913 


Nation. 

Undoubtedly there had been, and for some time continued to be, 
a distinction between gardening and general agriculture, based on 
their presumed aesthetic, social, and moral values. This distinc- 
tion had never been either logical, or consistent, or rigorously ob- 
served; in the course of time, it tended greatly to diminish. But 
the taste for formal gardens in the French manner, that had begun 
to develop in England after the Restoration, very decidedly did not 
include a taste for agriculture. And when Sir William Temple 
wrote his famous essay, Upon the Gardens of Epicurus: or, of 
Gardening in the Year 1685, he directed his praise solely to garden- 
ing, and with fine disdain lumped general agriculture together with 
the ignoble life of the cities. Yet, with a logical casualness char- 
acteristic of much of this whole literature, he converted the classic 
praise of husbandry and the simple life, originally and properly 
intended to apply only to the humble existence of the small farmer, 
into a praise of the gardening patronized solely for aesthetic rea- 
sons by the proud and aristocratic.“ 

® The edition mentioned was the first edition of this book. A revised and pos- 
sibly better known edition appeared in 1718 and again in 1742 under the title 
Ichnographia Rustica: or, The nobleman, gentleman, and gardener’s recreation. .. . 

10 Pp, 57-58. 

11 P. iv; see also p. 63. 


sP. 71. 
18 The Clergy-man’s Recreation: Shewing the Pleasure and Profit of the Art 


of Gardening. Ed. 5 (London, 1717). The Preface. This was first published in 


1714. 
14 The Works of Sir William Temple, Bart., 4 vols. (London, 1814), III, espe- 


cially pp. 205-6, 214. 
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This was by no means an original or unprecedented misappli- 
cation to gardening of the classic apologetic of agriculture. Sir 
William might merely have been following the example of the great 
French masters of gardening. The famous Le Gendre, curé of 
Hénonville (Robert Arnauld d’Andilly), in a long preface to his 
treatise on La maniére de cultiver les arbres fruitiers,” repeated 
the story, familiar in agricultural writings, of how the patriarchs, 
the Persians, and the Greeks loved agriculture and the planting of 
trees, how the Roman consuls were farmers and the Persian kings 
worked their gardens themselves, how Greek philosophy was full 
of agricultural precepts; and he concluded that agriculture was 
‘‘the most faithful and innocent companion’’ of the understanding 
of good things and the study of philosophy. Jean de la Quintinye, 
who served no less a personage than the Grand Monarque, and 
whose place in the history of gardening is an important one, in his 
two volumes of Instruction pour les jardins fruitiers et potagers, 
avec un traité des orangers, suivy de quelques réflexions sur l’agri- 
culture, followed the Virgilian formula in his dedicatory flatteries, 
remarking that ‘‘the ordinary condition of those who love agri- 
culture is a happy one, provided only that they realize it.’’ He 
praised the king for his predilection for ‘‘les plaisirs de nos péres,’’ 
—actually referring, in the case of Louis XIV, to his patronage of 
gardening, but ascribing to this patronage the virtues that, accord- 
ing to the classic tradition from which he borrowed, were properly 
associated with the simple life of the humble husbandman. He 
remarked, further, that ‘‘it is indeed true that in all times such has 
been the inclination of heroes and crowned heads; and if we may 
believe an ancient authority, the very virtues which guaranteed the 
happiness of their people were those which secured the fertility of 
their fields.’” He quoted from Xenophon that ‘‘ Agriculture is a 
truly noble art, and capable even of communicating nobility to those 
who practise it.’’ And there were further quotations from the 
Georgics, Columella, Cato, Varro, Pliny. All this was preface to a 
further remark: 

I realize that all books on gardening have ordinarily begun with a 
preface full of its praises, and that apparently this one should begin the 
same way, but since I am far from presuming that I could find anything 
new to say, which would heighten the esteem of gardens, and consequently 
of the science which teaches how to cultivate them, and since also it would be 

*® Fourth ed., Lyon, 1664. 
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entirely in vain to urge anyone to study it, inasmuch as most men are by 
nature endowed with a passion for so pleasant and useful an occupation, 
I shall begin immediately to follow out my design, which is to in- 
struct... .™ 


Such examples should make it plain that, for the moral and 
social ideas dealt with in this paper, a sharp distinction between 
gardening and general agriculture may confuse the issues rather 
than clarify them, since that distinction was not consistently pres- 
ent in the minds of those individuals with whose thoughts and 
actions we are concerned. In the early days of George I, Stephen 
Switzer, whose horticultural writings were as popular as any 
of their day, voiced the opinion that gardening was ‘‘inextricably 
wove’’ with general agriculture. Books on general agriculture 
more often than not carried compendious chapters on orchardry, 
and on both flower and kitchen gardens. In 1724, Switzer wrote 
that the interest of the nobility in gardening, once concentrated 
upon the production of decorative plants, had turned to gardening 
for the production of fruits and vegetables as well.” Pope was 
interested not only in the flowers and hedges at Twickenham, but 
also in such humble plants as cabbages. Writers on gardening also 
wrote books on agriculture. In the second decade of the century 
the clergyman John Laurence turned out book after book upon 
gardening, some of which ran quickly through several editions. 
But in 1726 he published A New System of Agriculture, an ambi- 
tious treatment of the whole range of agricultural activities, which 
was subscribed to by some of the most fashionable lords and ladies 
of the realm. In his dedication of the book to the Princess of 
Wales, Laurence mentioned the interest Her Royal Highness was 
‘*sometimes pleased to take, in viewing the effects of such Experi- 
ments as are the Subject of this Treatise.’’ In his preface Lau- 
rence wrote: 


As every Age of Life hath commonly its Amusements (the more inno- 
cent the better) peculiar to itself; so almost every Age of the World hath 
been remarkable for some one particular Pursuit of Knowledge, wherein 
Men have excelled to the Advantage of their Fellow Creatures. This Age, 
it is plain, seems to taste and relish every thing new on the Subject of vege- 
table Nature; and Men are eager in their Enquiries into its Recesses. 

16 Two vols., Paris, 1690, I, Preface, especially p. 12. 

1? The Practical Fruit-Gardener, The Preface and p. 3 (London, 1724). 
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We need not wait until 1726, however, for important signs of 
the growing vogue of agriculture. The preface to the second edi- 
tion of the Dictionarium Rusticum, Urbanicum & Botanicum had 
declared in 1717 that ‘‘Husbandry has been much in vogue in 
England in late Times....’’ Publications on agriculture increased 
greatly in number around and after 1720. In 1723 the Society of 
Improvers in the Knowledge of Agriculture in Scotland was 
founded. Very soon, ‘‘the Number of Members increased so much, 
that it amounted to upwards of 300 of the Flower of the Nation, 
whereof about Fifty were Peers.’’* In the same year that this 
Scotch society was founded, Lord Molesworth was urging, albeit 
vainly, the establishment of schools of agriculture.*® Thus by 1726, 
when Laurence published his New System of Agriculture for a 
high-born audience, agriculture was already becoming established 
as an esteemed and fashionable interest. 

Around 1730, the enthusiasm for agriculture in England 
reached its first climax. Jethro Tull’s theories* were discussed 


18 Robert Maxwell, The Practical Husbandman: Being a Collection of Miscel- 
laneous Papers on Husbandry, ete. (Edinburgh, 1757), 382. 

19 Lord Ernle, English Farming, Past and Present (1917), 91. 

20 Jethro Tull (1674-1740) was one of the most remarkable pioneers in scien- 
tifie farming. His main principles were first laid down in print in The New Horse- 
Houghing Husbandry; or, an Essay on the Principles of Tillage and Vegetation, 
first published in 1731, and expanded in later editions. His central thesis was that 
plants eat dirt, but that they can only do so when it is pulverized and friable. This 
thesis was incorrect, but its corollary of the necessity of constant tillage proved of 
great practical benefit. His theories led him to such extremes as the planting of 
all crops, including wheat, in rows that they might be easily cultivated. Tull 
arrived at these theories after observing the methods used by grape growers in 
southern France, and confirmed them to his own satisfaction through scientifically 
controlled experiments on his own farm. In order to simplify the process of plant- 
ing in rows, he invented the first practicable seed drill (about 1701), and to facili- 
tate continual cultivation, he devised a horse-drawn “hoe.” He also experimented 
with the use of sainfoin as a soil builder and with turnips, which turned out to be 
one of the crops most successfully adapted to row planting and clean cultivation, 
as cattle feed. He worked out methods of seed selection, and proved the value of 
thin seeding when combined with clean cultivation. His system of tillage was so 
successful that he came to regard it not only as a substitute for fallows but also 
for manure, which he dreaded as a weed carrier. Although Tull’s central thesis has 
been disproven, many of the practices which he evolved from it are still generally 
used. They were certainly the most important contributions of Tull’s day to scien- 
tifie farming, but it was not until Lord Townshend demonstrated their practicality 
on his farm in Norfolk after his retirement from public office in 1730, that they had 
any appreciable influence on agricultural practices. 
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even at Court. George II was interested in them, and Queen Caro- 
line subscribed to Tull’s book. Lord Townshend retired to the 
country to put the Tullian system into practice, while other notable 
gentlemen, equally interested in agriculture but of a different mind 
concerning methods, underwrote the costs of a periodical devoted 
primarily to combatting the system advocated by the Horse-Hoeing 
Husbandry." Many of the features of the passion for agriculture 
that then prevailed had all the earmarks of merely aesthetic fancy. 
Bolingbroke had his buildings at Dawley Farm painted with ricks 
and spades and other rustic devices; Sir Robert Walpole was 
rumored to give prior attention to mail from his farm steward 
even over important state despatches; Pope enjoyed the role of 
rustic philosopher among his cabbages and turnips.” 

If the crest of the first wave of agricultural interest was broken 
somewhat after 1730, a slowly swelling tide kept the interest from 
falling very low, and around 1750 a long flood tide set in. The 
country gentleman seriously interested in agriculture, yet losing 
none of his social prestige thereby, had come to stay. An active 
interest in botany was developing. The prestige of experimental 
methods as a means of improving agricultural technique was estab- 
lished, although admittedly some of the methods actually employed 
left much to be desired. A broadening audience had been found 
for the publications upon agriculture that had multiplied through 
the twenties. In a society which earlier had affected to treat the 
country as a wilderness, and all country people as boors or clowns, 
the social respectability of agriculture was at last definitely es- 
tablished. 

The Society of Improvers in the Knowledge of Agriculture in 
Scotland expired in 1746. Its place was soon taken, however, by 
the Edinburgh Society, a similar organization of noblemen and 
gentlemen for the betterment of agriculture.** In England, the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce was organized in the winter of 1753-54. It was but one of 
innumerable contemporary manifestations of the growing desire 

21 Stephen Switzer was the editor of this short-lived periodical which was 
ealled The Practical Husbandman and Planter. See T. H. Marshall, “Jethro Tull and 
the ‘New Husbandry’ of the Eighteenth Century,” in Econ. Hist. Rev., II, 1 (Jan, 
1929), 41-60, p. 50. 


22 Lord Ernle, op. cit., 173. 
28 Robert Maxwell, The Practical Husbandman, ete., 383. 
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to lend dignity to economic endeavor. Originally it was planned 
that this society should encourage enterprise in five fields, which 
were denominated as Polite Arts, Agriculture, Mechanical Arts, 
Chemical Arts, and Trade. Although attention was given to all 
five fields, the interest in agriculture overshadowed the others. 
The formation and activities of societies devoted to the improve- 
ment of agriculture, most of them backed by the prestige of a titled 
membership, continued unabated until the establishment of the 
Board of Agriculture in 1793. Even George III had a model farm 
at Windsor, and showed satisfaction at being called ‘‘ Farmer 
George.’”** He contributed to Young’s Annals under the nom de 
plume of Ralph Robinson, wherein he was joined by the younger 
Pitt, who furnished an article on the storage of turnips. 

In 1770, Arthur Young wrote a description of the prevailing 
passion for agriculture which, though it has been much cited, seems 
pertinent here to quote: 


Perhaps we might, without any great impropriety, call farming the reign- 
ing taste of the present times. There is scarce a nobleman without his farm: 
most of the country gentlemen are farmers; and that in a much greater 
extent of the word, than when all the country business was left to the man- 
agement of the stewards . . . for now the master oversees all the operations 
of his farm, dictates the management, and delights in setting the country 
a staring at the novelties he introduces. .. . 

But we speak in another strain: all parts of rural oeconomics are, at 
present, much studied, and no less practised. .. . 

This general pursuit hurries all kinds of people to farming. Even citi- 
zens, who breathe the smoke of London five days in the week throughout the 
year, are farmers the other two . . . many young fellows of small fortune, 
who have been brought up in the country, addict themselves to agriculture ; 
numbers even desert the occupations to which they were brought up, and 
apply to a trade so much more pleasing and independent. 

Many are the young people whose relations have left them a farm or 
two, (by no means to make them country gentlemen, but as a fund to raise 
money for prosecuting the business perhaps of a compting-house, or a shop) 
they are captivated at once with the idea of living in the country, upon their 
own estates, and turning over a book or two of husbandry, (they can scarce 
lay their hands on one but will promise them a fortune in six weeks) find 
nothing so easy as to make a great income by farming. . . . Nor is this the 
only instance; all sorts of people, not absolutely fixed in other employments, 
partake of the fashion, and turn farmers. Physicians, lawyers, clergymen, 


*4 Lord Ernle, op. cit., 207. 
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soldiers, sailors, merchants. The farming tribe is now made up of all ranks, 
from a duke to an apprentice. . . .* 


On the Continent, the agricultural fad developed in general 
along the lines it had followed in England, except that there was 
definitely much less interest in agriculture before 1750, though the 
success of the many agricultural writings of Louis Liger in France 
in the years following 1700 testifies to the existence of a lively in- 
terest in agriculture among a limited number of persons. Simi- 
larly the inclusion of considerable material relating to the practice 
of agriculture in the works of Vallemont and Pluche indicates the 
growing disposition to feel that polite knowledge might include 
some acquaintance with the problems of cultivation. Other straws 
might be cited that pointed in the same direction. There is no 
evidence, however, of any fashionable interest in agriculture that 
matched in degree the vogue in England during the late twenties. 
The rest of the continent was in this respect no further advanced 
than France. 

Speaking primarily of France, the best historian of the Physio- 
crats writes that the taste for agriculture and rural economics 
developed after 1748, was accentuated around 1756, became a major 
preoccupation through the sixties, and declined slowly after 1770.” 
Many contemporaries considered that the vogue spread from 
England to the continent.” Voltaire recorded that about 1750 
France turned its attention to agriculture as a relief from ‘‘ verses, 
tragedies, comedies, operas, novels, romantic stories, moral reflec- 
tions still more romantic, and from theological disputes concerning 
grace and religious trance.’”** In 1762, Grimm noted that ‘‘La 
maladie a la mode, c’est celle de l’agriculture.’’® He later re- 
corded, somewhat cynically, that ‘‘La folie de l’agriculture ayant 
succédé a la folie de la géométrie qui, de son cété, avait suc- 

25 Rural Oeconomy (London, 1770), 173-177. 

26 Georges Weulersse, op. cit., II, 151-152. An admirable description of the 
agricultural fad in France is to be found pp. 151 ff. 

27 For instance, the Journal oeconomique for February, 1761, in a retrospective 
way declared that “most of the treatises which began the opening of our eyes to our 
greatest interests came from England” (p. 56). 

28 Quoted by Weulersse, op. cit., I, 25. 

2° Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et critique par Grimm, Diderot, 
Raynal, Meister, ete. Maurice Tourneux, ed. 16 vols. (Paris, 1877-82.) V, 90, 
June 1, 1762. 
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cédé a la folie du bel esprit, les livres qui paraissent tous les jours 
sur cette matiére sont innombrables.’’*° 

Duhamel du Monceau was seriously experimenting on his broth- 
er’s farm at Denainvilliers in 1750, and corresponding with Grand 
Marshal Bielinski of Poland, who was similarly experimenting with 
various methods of barley cultivation.** Inspired partly by the 
challenge of Jethro Tull’s bold proposals, Duhamel shortly pub- 
lished his Traité de la culture des terres, which served both to cor- 
rect and to revive Tullian methods in Britain.” Although Grimm 
reported in 1751 that this book was received by the public with 
indifference,* the same year saw the birth of the successful Journal 
oeconomique, which specialized in agricultural affairs. Further- 
more, Duhamel’s T'raité was patronized by the duc de Noailles, and 
was favorably reviewed by Buffon. Fourteen years later La Salle 
de L’Etang wrote, in his Manual d’agriculture, that before Du- 
hamel’s appearance as a writer on agriculture ‘‘no one dared to 
write about or to discuss agriculture for fear of defiling himself.’’ 
Afterwards, it was implied this unhappy point of view was re- 
versed.** 

There was evidence of quickening interest in agriculture in Ger- 
many by 1750, and in 1751 a national academy was formed in 
Sweden, devoted principally to agriculture.* In Switzerland, agri- 
cultural societies were soon flourishing in Berne and Ziirich. 

By the year 1756, the fad for agriculture seems to have been 
firmly established. The Avant-Propos of the January issue of the 
Journal oeconomique that year boasted: 


It is no longer necessary to urge the study of the economic arts and sci- 
ences. The taste for them has spread so universally over all of Europe that 
their traces are apparent in most literary productions. Academies have 
been founded uniquely to this purpose; and some of those that formerly 
were concerned only with the most sublime speculation, now devote a por- 
tion of their effort to the consideration of practical truths, which heretofore 
had been ignored with haughty scorn. Among the innumerable works born 

8° Correspondance littéraire, ete., V, 508, May 15, 1764. 

*1 Duhamel du Monceau, A Practical Treatise of Husbandry, ete. (London, 
1759), 113-117, 301-304. 

%? T. H. Marshall, “Jethro Tull and the ‘New Husbandry,’ etc.,” in Econ. Hist. 
Rev. (January, 1929), 41-60. 

°3 Correspondance littéraire, ete., II, 30, February 21, 1751. 

** Cited by Weulersse, op. cit., I, 29. 

%° Weulersse, op. cit., I, 36-37. 
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of the press every day, for one that formerly was devoted to the perfection 
of agriculture, commerce, and the arts, there are today ten. . . .*° 


The elder Mirabeau himself stated that, when the Physiocrats ap- 
peared upon the scene, there was already a newly awakened inter- 
est in agriculture and the countryside.*’ In 1757, the Société 
d’agriculture de Bretagne, one of the first of a great many such 
organizations soon to be founded in France, was given its letters 
patent. In 1758, Madame Pompadour accepted the dedication of 
Patullo’s Essai sur l’amélioration des terres, though only after 
Marmontel replaced Patullo’s awkward dedicatory epistle with a 
more graceful one of his own.** In 1758, Voltaire confessed that he 
was ‘‘idolitre de la campagne,’’ that he kept busy sowing grain 
with a drill and performing agricultural experiments.” The 
Dauphin is supposed to have boasted that he had memorized L’ami 
des hommes, and desired to be a patron of the Ephémérides du 
citoyen, the Physiocratic journal. In 1768, he plowed the famous 
furrow with a beribboned plow at Versailles. A year later, in 
Moravia, the Emperor Joseph performed a similar ceremony.” 
Margrave Karl Friedrich of Baden, Gustavus III of Sweden, 
Catherine the Great, Leopold II as Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
Stanislaus of Poland, Charles III of Spain, and Ferdinand of 
Naples were among other princes keenly interested in agricultural 
problems and the program of the Physiocrats.“* Frederick II’s 
latter-day concern for agriculture is well known. Marie Antoi- 
nette’s hameau at Versailles was a doll-house memento of the royal 
honors being paid to turnips and plowboys, horse-hoes and 
manure piles.“ 

6 Pp. 3-4. 

87 In the Eloge de Fénélon, quoted by Weulersse, op. cit., II, 152. 

8 Oeuvres économiques et philosophiques de F. Quesnay, edited by Auguste 
Oncken (Paris, 1888), 140. 

3° Oeuvres completes de Voltaire, ed. by Louis Moland (Paris, 1877-85), XX XIX, 
536-538, Voltaire to M. de Cideville, Nov. 25, 1758; XX XIX, 53, Voltaire to Hel- 
vetius, Dee. 17, 1758. 

*° Henry Higgs, The Physiocrats (London, 1897), p. 89. 

*! Ibid., pp. 84-89. 

42 Not unrelated to the agricultural fad was the accompanying fad for the nat- 
ural sciences. Botany first, and later zoology, attracted the enthusiasm of the day 
in much the same way that agriculture did. Frequently those who were enthusiastic 
over farming were also enthusiastic botanists; and rather generally the societies of 
the time that were concerned with either were concerned with both. Concerning the 
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Doubtless no naive idea of cause and effect is applicable to the 
relation between the agricultural enthusiasm and the growth of 
a general back-to-nature philosophy in that age. Yet the evidence 
strongly suggests that there was a significant relationship, generic 
if not genetic. It is not the purpose here to venture a direct and 
general statement of this relation, but rather to narrate an inci- 
dent that provides a specific illustration of how the fashionable 
enthusiasm for agriculture, seemingly inspired by the agrarian 
tradition, and the general back-to-nature philosophy came together 
into a close unity. 


Il 


In the long perspective of history, the Rural Socrates himself 
was quite unimportant. He was, after all, only a moderately pros- 
perous and somewhat eccentric Swiss peasant ostensibly chosen 
by some agricultural enthusiasts in Ziirich as an example for other 
Swiss peasants to emulate. Even the episode of which he was the 
central figure, involving though it did many influential persons of 
the time, must be considered only a minor incident of the age. But 
as an illustration of the relationship, or at least the concomitance, 
of two highly important intellectual and social forces not ordi- 
narily considered together, the character and the episode assume 
a peculiar significance that should somewhat alter our ideas con- 
cerning events of much greater moment. 

The Naturforschende Gesellschaft in Ziirich, founded in 1746 on 
the pattern of many scientific societies and academies that flour- 
ished at the time,** lent its immediate support to the current en- 
thusiasm for agriculture. Shortly after the founding, a special 
section was formed for the study and improvement of agriculture; 
and this section soon came to be the most important of all the study- 
sections within the Gesellschaft. The first publication of the agri- 
cultural section was Die Wirthschaft eines philosophischen Bauers, 





natural history fad, see Daniel Mornet, Les sciences de la nature en France au 
XVIIle siécle (Paris, 1911); W. P. Jones, “The Vogue of Natural History in 
England, 1750-1770” in Annals of Science II (3) (July 15, 1937), 345-352. 

** The society had been formed as the Physikalisch Oekonomische Gesellschaft, 
but very soon changed its name. An account of its early activities—the source fol- 
lowed here—may be found in Part I of Festschrift der Naturforschenden Gesell- 
schaft in Ziirich, 1746-1896. (Vol. 41 of the Society’s Vierteljahrschrift), Ziirich, 
1896. 
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by Hans Caspar Hirzel, which appeared in the first volume of the 
Society’s transactions, in 1761. 

Die Wirthschaft eines philosophischen Bauers was an account 
of the rural life and agricultural labors of a peasant then living in 
nearby Wermetschweil bei Uster, whom Hirzel had met through a 
colleague of the society. This peasant’s real name was Jacob 
Gujer, but for narrative purposes he was always called Kleinjogg 
(Kliyogg in French and English translations), which appears to 
have been his local nickname. The ostensible purpose of the book 

ras the improvement of Swiss agriculture; for it was argued that 
the wisest agricultural precepts would naturally come from the 
farmer who had best improved his own farm in the face of ad- 
versity, and that the example of such a man, becoming known, 
would inspire widespread emulation.“ 

The rather thin narrative told how Kleinjogg and his brother 
inherited a small and unpromising farm so heavily encumbered 
with debt that all the neighbors believed repayment was impossible. 
But Kleinjogg’s shrewdness, industry, and thrift saved the farm, 
added more acres, and eventually raised the family’s conditon to 
modest prosperity. 

In the course of this narrative, Kleinjogg’s farming methods 
were described in a rambling fashion. He inclined characteris- 
tically to favor rule-of-thumb methods. His practices were funda- 
mentally conservative, and their advocacy was an example of the 
rather widespread popular reaction against book-farming. He 
distrusted new crops and novel implements, contending that more 
work and more intelligent use of resources already at hand, rather 
than innovations, were the secret of sound improvement. Some of 
his own practices, however, were mild departures from customary 
procedure, as, for instance, his augmentation of the compost by 
slivers whittled on winter evenings from pine tree prunings. He 

“4 Abhandlungen der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Ziirich, Erster Band 
(Ziirich), pp. 371-496. Hans Caspar Hirzel (1725-1803), was a man of some gen- 
eral interest and importance. He came of a family long prominent in Ziirich, and 
served in both the lesser and greater city councils. He was a physician of unusual 
competence, and as Stadtarzt introduced important reforms in civie sanitation. 
He was a charter member of the Gesellschaft, held successively more important offices 
in it for a quarter century before his presidency, from 1790 until his death. He was 
a friend of many Swiss and German men of letters, and was himself well known as 


the author of several eulogistie biographies. 
*5 Die Wirthschaft, ete., 1761, pp. 389-90. 
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used lime on his land, advocated enclosure, insisted upon much 
manure and constant tillage, and was addicted to the laborious mix- 
ing of soils. He preferred oxen to horses for power because the 
former could be eaten when old. Discussion of methods inevitably 
led him to discourse upon the necessity of long hours of hard labor, 
which was, indeed, the cardinal principle of his farming philosophy. 

The principal impression created by a reading of Die Wirth- 
schaft eines philosophischen Bauers, however, was moral and 
philosophical rather than biographical or agricultural. The book 
began with two long quotations from a familiar portion of Xeno- 
phon’s Economist. In them Socrates was quoted to support the 
contention that agriculture was the mother of all the arts, and 
worthy of study and exercise by the greatest. Agriculture devel- 
oped the best citizens and the bravest soldiers; it promoted indus- 
try, health, happiness, and love of peace; it instilled a love of jus- 
tice and reverence for the gods; and it inculeated the immortal 
virtues of simplicity.“* Hirzel amplified these sentiments in his 
own words, emphasizing that ‘‘in the country, humanity presents 
itself to our view, in a state of innocent simplicity, resembling in 
some degree, the state of nature.’’ Therefore, ‘‘the different 
gradations of genius are equally discernible in the cottage and the 
palace. I could trace amongst ploughmen, the character of a 
Lycurgus, a Socrates, a Plato, a Homer, and a Lucian.’”*’ 

Kleinjogg was such a man as these. He was the Sokratischer 
Bauer, who had realized ‘‘the greatest capacities of the human 
soul’’;** and Hirzel sighed self-consciously that his Socrates had 
found so unworthy a Xenophon.** Indeed, the chronicler’s adula- 
tion of his hero was so unrestrained that, on occasion, it moved him 
to tears." As characterized by Hirzel, Kleinjogg amounted to a 
personification of the traditional praise of husbandry. His vir- 

46 Tbid., pp. 378-81. 

** Tbid., pp. 381-82. The English translation quoted in this ease is taken from 
The Rural Socrates ete., a translation of the 1764 French edition, and published in 
London in 1770 with Arthur Young’s Rural Oeconomics, pp. 386-87. 

*8 Die Wirthschaft ete., 1761. 

4° Tbid., p. 489. 

°° Tbid., p. 484. “Wenn er seine Gedanken von den Pflichten jedes Standes, und 
von der allgemeinen Gliickseligkeit, die daraus herfliesset, mir entdeckte, war ich oft 
am Ende ganz ausser mir, ich horchte ihm mit Ehrfureht zu, die Thriinen rollten 
iiber meine Wangen ab, und ich glaubte mich in der Gesellschaft eines alten griech- 
ischen Weltweisen versetzt.” 
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tues were those so long attributed by agricultural literature to 
farmers who lived the simple country life; and throughout the book 
Hirzel attached those virtues to Kleinjogg’s condition in life. To 
Kleinjogg himself was attributed the sentiment that ‘‘if all men 
tilled the soil, and nourished themselves by the labor of their own 
hands, there would be no more treachery or violence, and tranquil- 
lity and peace would reign everywhere.’”’ In a letter written at 
a later date in which he discussed Kleinjogg further, Hirzel ex- 
pressed his complete agreement with Columella’s statement that 
agriculture and wisdom are related, and added that his own expe- 
rience had led him to believe that, in general, the piety and morals 
of villagers could be judged by the efficiency and industry with 
which they performed their agricultural labors.” 

At the same time, Hirzel was conscious that his characterization 
of Kleinjogg related intimately to the ‘‘ present controversy among 
philosophers as to whether the cultivation of the arts and sciences 
has done humanity more good than harm’’; and he expressed the 
hope that his example would set other philosophers to studying the 
souls of the lowly, for in that way the problem would be resolved.”* 
Hirzel clearly intended to present Kleinjogg as an unspoiled child 
of nature. Thisis implicit everywhere. Two years after the book 
first appeared, Hirzel wrote to the French translator: 


I believe that what really distinguishes the peasant philosopher is to have 
risen to the sublime heights of philosophy entirely by means of his own 
genius, by his own reflections, and without the aid of books or the company 
of learned men.™ 


To a significant degree, Kleinjogg constituted an identification of 
the currently debated ‘‘natural man’’ with a peasant farmer pos- 
sessing husbandry’s traditional virtues. 

The main burden of Die Wirthschaft eines philosophischen 
Bauers, then, was the philosophic content, expressed both in the 
characterization of Kleinjogg and in the moral philosophy attrib- 
uted to him by the author. Kleinjogg’s life was one of toil, with 
only the simplest comforts, and few pleasures. He accepted hum- 

51 Jbid., p. 469. 

52 Le Socrate rustique, ou description de la conduite économique & morale d'un 
paysan philosophe, 2 vols. (Lausanne, 1777), II, 354-55. Hirzel to the abbé Sigis- 
mund, Count of Hochenwart, October 1774. 

58 Die Wirthschaft ete., 1761, p. 489. 

54 Le Socrate rustique, ete., I, 280. 
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bly his lowly station, and looked upon it almost as a blessing. He 
sought to improve himself within his station, but to aspire above 
it would have been abhorrent. His ambitions, his activities, his 
concerns and his satisfactions were prescribed by his caste and by 
the boundaries of hisland. When his day’s work was done, recrea- 
tion consisted of contemplating past accomplishments and plan- 
ning new projects, or in directing his children to follow closely in 
his own footsteps. He was thrifty. He tended to measure values 
by a standard of severe and immediate practicality. His moral 
code was none the less austere. He was wonderfully and serenely 
happy in the full realization of his natural capacities, and in the 
consciousness of a life well spent. 

His religion was pietistic. He was inwardly deeply religious, 
but strongly opposed to all formalism. There was always prayer 
on Kleinjogg’s farm before the day’s work was begun, but no one 
was ever obliged to take part, since it was felt that the form, with- 
out the impulse and the feeling, was meaningless.* Kleinjogg felt 
that true piety among peasants should manifest itself in efficient 
farming; and he believed that the clergy would serve better if it 
gave instruction in agriculture and the habits of industry and 
thrift, instead of preaching doctrinal subtleties that the peasantry 
failed to understand. Kleinjogg loved to discuss means of im- 
proving the general welfare, but in doing so his humility ordinarily 
limited him to the subject of agricultural improvements, moral 
questions, and the betterment of the peasantry, whereof, he rea- 
soned, he could speak without presumption.” 

Kleinjogg’s philosophy dominated the life of his family. He 
permitted himself and his family only the simplest of food and 
clothing. Idleness, luxury, and frivolous pleasures, which to 
Kleinjogg were the worst of vices, were zealously guarded against. 
He provided his children with only a meager education from books, 
and reared them to seek their pleasures in the work of the farm 
and in such innocent recreations as the psalm-singing he led each 
Sunday. He forbade them to accept presents, lest they learn 
thereby to expect advantage without work. But though his neigh- 
bors reproached him for this harsh discipline, his children grew up 

5° Tbid., II, 42-53. Letter from Hirzel to Dr. Hiilshoff, pastor in Amsterdam, 
written in 1767 or 1768. 

56 Die Wirthschaft ete., p. 441. 

5? Tbid., pp. 439-41, 484, 491-93, et passim. 
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models of innocence, industry, seriousness and, strangely enough, 
happiness.” 

Kleinjogg never read any book except the Bible. He believed 
that peasants should not read other books, but should spend all of 
their thought and energy upon their land, and that this would bring 
them the greatest happiness. He forbade his children to read 
books of mysticism brought into the house by his brother, com- 
menting that, ‘‘the hoe, the plough, the fork, those are the books 
they ought to master.’””® 

Such, in brief, were the character and philosophy of Kleinjogg 
as presented by Hirzel; and these, too, were the features of the 
book that attracted international attention. Die Wirthschaft eines 
philosophischen Bauers was immediately dug out of the thick vol- 
ume of Abhandlungen and appeared the following year (1762) ina 
French translation made by J. Frey des Landres. Subsequent 
editions of Le Socrate rustique appeared in 1764, 1768, and 1777." 
There were German editions in 1774 and 1785, besides a Vienna 
printing in 1768." Arthur Young sponsored the appearance of the 
book in English. As The Rural Socrates, it first appeared in 1770, 
bound with Young’s Rural Oeconomics, and reappeared in 1773, 
1776, and 1792. There were American editions in 1792 and 1800,” 
and there was an Italian translation made from the 1777 French 
edition.” 

The book did not remain, however, in the form in which it was 
originally cast. The demand was so great for additional informa- 
tion concerning Kleinjogg, that supplementary material was added 
to each new edition. By 1777, the addenda required considerably 
more space than the original. This supplementary material, 

88 Tbid., pp. 456-64. 

°® Le Socrate rustique, ete., 1777, II, 27, 29, 38-42. Hirzel to Hiilshoff. 

®° There was also a revival of the book in the mid-nineteenth century as Le véri- 
table guide des cultivateurs, ou vie agricole de Jacques Gouyer, ete., with notes by 
E.-J. Dezeimeris. (Paris, 1847 and 1851.) 

*! Le Socrate rustique, ete., 1777, I, 297. 

62 A printing of The Rural Socrates in New Jersey in 1792 is mentioned in the 
preface of the 1800 edition, Hallowell (District of Maine). The 1800 edition was 
edited by Benjamin Vaughan, who was at the same time one of the most distinguished 
and most active members of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture. 

® Filipo Re, Dizionario ragionato di libri d’agricoltura, veterinaria, e di altri 
rami d’economia campestre, ad uso degli amatori delle cose agrarie, e della gioventu. 


(Venice, 1809), III, 19-20. 
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which eventually came to be considered an essential part of the 
book, consisted largely of letters, most of them written by Hirzel, 
conveying further information concerning the life, character, and 
ideas of Kleinjogg. 

The success of the book was especially great in France. The 
elder Mirabeau, to whom the French translation was dedicated, 
immediately wrote that Le Socrate rustique ‘‘displays the methods 
and example of the sanest and most enlightened agriculture, the 
noblest philosophy, and the most worthy piety. Kliyogg is now 
my hero in all things.’’** This letter was approved and corrected 
by Quesnay before it was sent to Captain Frey,” and may therefore 
be considered to have conveyed the official Physiocratic blessing. 
Quesnay, and more especially Mirabeau, admired Kleinjogg’s hus- 
bandry because they deemed it practical, and the product of expe- 
rience. The letter expressed extreme impatience with ‘‘doctors in 
white stockings, carrying parasols,’’ who came with chimerical 
ideas of new plows, grain drills, and strange crops, to tell the ex- 
perienced farmer his business. On the other hand, Mirabeau was 
not content with Kleinjogg’s preference for oxen, which contra- 
dicted Physiocratic teachings concerning the superior advantages 
of horses, and by implication, of grande culture. His objections on 
this score, which he stated fully in a letter to the French translator 
in January, 1763," caused Captain Frey to invite an answer from 
the Swiss agronome, Johann Rudolf Tschiffeli. Mirabeau’s atti- 
tude, despite this minor complaint, was on the whole enthusiasti- 
cally favorable. Mirabeau was aware of propagandist values. 
M. Weulersse has noted his interest in literary works that he con- 
ceived might direct attention to the country, or heighten public 
esteem for rural affairs.° Further, the dominant spirit of Le 
Socrate rustique was in perfect conformity to one of the three prin- 
ciples of policy that Mirabeau had laid down in L’ Ami des hommes 

*4 Le Socrate rustique, ete., 1777, I, 305-6, Mirabeau to Frey des Landres, Nov. 
8, 1762. 

®5 See the reproduction of this letter and the notes upon it in Les manuscrits 
economiques de Francois Quesnay et du Marquis de Mirabeau ete., edited by G. 
Weulersse, (Paris, 1910), pp. 83-86. 

®6 Not all Physiocrats, by any means, were opposed to book-farming. 

®? Le Socrate rustique, ete., 1777, I, 320-38. 


*8 Tbid., I, 343-54. 
°° Le mouvement physiocratique, ete., II, 151 ff. 
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as essential to the encouragement of agriculture, which was, 
**honorez les petits.’’”° 

Grimm received the book well, however much he was inclined, 
ordinarily, to scoff at the ‘‘folie d’agriculture.’’ In November, 


1762, he wrote: 


Le Socrate rustique, which has just been translated from the German 
of M. Hirzel, is the life story of a Swiss peasant, an unconscious philosopher 
(philosophe sans le savoir). We read the instructive details of the life of 
this good man with a great deal of pleasure. Everything that directs us 
toward the simplicity of the patriarchal life has a particular attraction and 
a sweet and innocent character that is foreign to other states of human 
existence.”? 


Arthur Young expressed admiration for both the agricultural and 
the moral teachings advanced by Kleinjogg.”* Count Louis Ga- 
briel Dubuat-Nancay, the apologist for monarchy, was amon 
7? 5 . 
Kleinjogg’s most enthusiastic admirers. In his Eléments de la 
og" S55 

politique, ou recherche des vrais principes de l’économie sociale 
(1773), he wrote: 


A farmer-king would certainly not be a bad king. And if he were a 
Kliyogg, happy the nation he governed! Admire the sound sense of this 
excellent man; meditate upon his maxims; and then tell me if common sense 
is not much better than science, at least when fate has felicitously devel- 
oped it in a simple, honest soul. . . . I consider that Kliyogg accomplishes 
the duties of royalty; I find the maxims of government he follows to be the 
most wise; I believe that the education he gives his children would be the 
best possible education princes could receive.”* 


Prince Louis Eugene of Wiirtemberg was so impressed by 
Hirzel’s characterization of Kleinjogg that he asked to see him in 
the flesh and converse with him. Accordingly, in May of 1765, 
Hirzel took Kleinjogg to the baths at Schintznach, where the Prince 
was attending a meeting of the Helvetic Society. Following the 
account of this later given by Hirzel,* Kleinjogg was the dominant 
object of interest during his short stay there. The assembled 
learned men, many of them at first inclined to scoff, were at the end 

70 (The Hague, 1758), I, 124-53. 

™! Correspondance littéraire, ete. V, 189. 

72 See his introduction to The Rural Socrates, ete., (London, 1770). 

78 London, 6 vols. VI, 32-33. 

In a letter to Gleim. Le Socrate rustique, ete., 1777, I, 88-111. 
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without exception profoundly and favorably impressed by the ra- 
tional thought and austere manners of the rustic philosopher. 
Kleinjogg was finally led into the company of the Prince. After 
the first formalities and compliments, the Prince’s questions re- 
sulted in a long, informal conversation that delighted both. When 
it came time for Kleinjogg to leave, the Prince proffered a money 
gift which was austerely declined, and Kleinjogg departed happily, 
on foot, for his humble home. 

Goethe was also interested in the character of Kleinjogg, and 
some sources indicate that when he visited Ziirich in 1775, he in- 
sisted upon paying an immediate visit to the rustic Socrates.” 

The growing addenda to the later editions of the book became 
a gathering place for similar accounts of other rural folk believed 
to possess the virtues of primitive simplicity and of the Golden 
Age.” Mirabeau, in his letter of November 8, 1762, to the French 
translator, recalled that the Journal Oeconomique for December 
1755, had carried an article about a peasant family of Auvergne 
whose morals and manners were very similar to those of Klein- 
jogg.”” Captain Frey included in the addenda of later editions of 
Le Socrate rustique an extract from this as well as an article con- 
cerning a similar family of Burgundy, by the well known littérateur 
and dabbler in the sciences, Louis-Elizabeth de la Vergne, comte 
de Tressan.” 

In the English editions, Arthur Young added a note of his own 
on a family in Provence that lived in the proverbial state of simple 
rural virtue and humble happiness, and he claimed to have received 
the information from an eminent clergyman long before he had 
ever heard of Kleinjogg. Young’s note is short enough to quote in 
its entirety : 

> Festschrift der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Ziirich, (Vol. 41, Ziirich, 
1896, of the Society’s Vierteljahrschrift) I, 67. The Festschrift mention of the inci- 
dent is apparently based on L. Hirzel’s Neujahrsblatt der Stadtbibliothek, “Goethe’s 
Beziehungen zu Ziirich und zu Bewohnern der Stadt und Landschaft Ziirich.” 
(Ziirich, 1888). Albert Bielschowsky (The Life of Goethe, trans. by William A. 
Cooper, 3 vols., 1905-7-8, New York and London) does not mention the incident, but 
indicates Goethe was in Ziirich in the summer of 1775 (I, 225). 

76 Other details of this search for actual examples of back-to-nature virtues 
have been noted by Daniel Mornet in Le Sentiment de la nature en France de J.-J. 
Rousseau a Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (Paris, 1907), 70 f. 

7? Le Socrate rustique, ete., 1777, I, 308-10. 

78 Tbid., Additions VI and VII in I, 358-72 and 373-94. 
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There is a family in Upper Provence, who are in possession of authentic 
letters of Noblesse, granted to one of their ancestors by Saint Louis, the 
time he was in Egypt, for having, as the patent certifies, saved the King 
and his army, then in imminent danger. This family live in an obscure 
kind of mediocrity, upon their own estate, it is true, but by cultivating it 
with their own hands. They are independent, but enjoy no other advantages 
over common labour. The eldest son always succeeds to the estate, and the 
younger branches, who leave the family seat when they marry, are paid a 
thousand livres. Their alliances are with simple peasants; and though their 
common way of life is the rustic stile, they entertain their guests nobly 
with wild fowl, pigeons, and game. When they have been advised to avail 
themselves of the advantages annexed to the nobility, so ancient in its 
origin, and founded on such distinguished services, they answer, that they 
have always lived peaceably and contentedly in that laborious retirement, 
which was the extent of their wishes: that jealous competition, inseparable 
from rank and riches, excited their detestation rather than desire. Their 
happy abode is, in reality, the seat of peace and innocence, candour, and 
purity of manners. What is still more extraordinary, not one of the de- 
scendants of this honourable family has ever deviated from the way of 
thinking of his ancestors.”® 


Frey des Landres also referred in his many notes to other con- 
temporary books that expressed similar or supporting attitudes. 
He recommended enthusiastically the Voyage d’un philosophe by 
the Physiocrat, Pierre Poivre.*° This travel book was to a large 
extent a glorification of agriculture; especially in the sections deal- 
ing with China, the familiar theme of the primary importance of 
agriculture is stressed, and with agriculture were linked happiness 
and simplicity and uprightness of morals. Frey noted particu- 
larly Poivre’s description of the honors paid to agriculture in 
China. In another place Frey referred to Voltaire’s pointed de- 
scription, in the Histoire universelle, of the honors paid to the bet- 
ter farmers by the emperors of happy China.** Another note cited 
a passage from the Contrat social wherein Rousseau repeated the 
old story of the superiority, in early Rome, of the rustic to the 
urban tribes.” 

7° The Rural Socrates, ete., 1770, p. 456, note 1. 

8° Le Socrate rustique, ete., 1777, I, 356, note r. 

81 Tbhid., I, 276, note rr. 

82 Tbid., II, 305, note h. The passage mentioned may be found in Oeuvres com- 
pletes de J.-J. Rousseau, Paris (Hachette), 1865. III, 371-72, beginning, “Aprés la 
fondation de Rome. . . .” 
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The whole episode of Kleinjogg, and of the book ostensibly in- 
spired by him, illustrates how agronomes and agricultural enthu- 
siasts were inclined to be advocates of the back-to-nature philoso- 
phy, and how philosophers and social theorists outside the field of 
agriculture tended to become agricultural enthusiasts, apparently 
as a consequence of their adherence to the back-to-nature philoso- 
phy. The agrarian social creed and the back-to-nature cult of the 
eighteenth century were, in short, indistinguishable, or at least 
regularly confused, in the minds of the proponents of both doc- 
trines. It would be unwise to speak in terms of cause and effect 
regarding phenomena so intricate, so far-reaching, so intangible, 
and so widespread both in time and place. But the classic agrarian 
tradition, and the development of the general back-to-nature theme, 
linked as they were by the fashionable enthusiasm for agriculture 
in the eighteenth century, are so inseparable that it would seem 
equally unwise to consider one without the other. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 








THE THEORETICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF MODERN SOCIAL SCIENCE! 
By Tatcotr Parsons 


The present paper will attempt to present in broad outline what 
seems to the writer one of the most significant chapters in the 
recent history of sociological theory, that dealing with the broader 
structure of the conceptual scheme for the analysis of religious 
phenomena as part of a social system. Its principal significance 
would seem to lie on two levels. In the first place, the development 
to be outlined represents a notable advance in the adequacy of our 
theoretical equipment to deal with a critically important range of 
scientific problems. Secondly, however, it is at the same time a 
particularly good illustration of the kind of process by which 
major theoretical developments in the field of social theory can be 
expected to take place. 

Every important tradition of scientific thought involves a broad 
framework of theoretical propositions at any given stage of its 
development. Generally speaking, differences will be found only 
in the degree to which this framework is logically integrated and 
to which it is explicitly and self-consciously acknowledged and 
analyzed. About the middle of the last century or shortly there- 
after, it is perhaps fair to say, generalized thinking about the sig- 
nificance of religion to human life tended to fall into one of two 
main categories. The first is the body of thought anchored in the 
doctrinal positions of one or another specific religious group, pre- 
dominantly of course the various Christian denominations. For 
understandable reasons, the main tenor of such thought tended to 
be normative rather than empirical and analytical, to assert its own 
religious position and to expose the errors of opponents. It is diffi- 
cult to see that in any direct sense important contributions to the 
sociology of religion as an empirical science could come from this 
source.? The other main category may be broadly referred to as 
that of positivistic thinking. In the phases which culminated in 

1 This paper was presented to the Conference on Methods in Philosophy and 
the Sciences at the New School for Social Research, New York, November 29, 1942. 

2 It was far less unfavorable to historical contributions than to those affeeting 


the analytical framework of the subject. 
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the various branches of utilitarianism, this great stream of thought 
had, of course, long been much concerned with some of the prob- 
lems of religion. In its concern with contemporary society, how- 
ever, the strong tendency had been to minimize the importance of 
religion, to treat it as a matter of ‘‘superstition’’ which had no 
place in the enlightened thinking of modern civilized man. The 
result of this tendency was, in the search for the important forces 
activating human behavior, to direct attention to other fields, such 
as the economic and the political. In certain phases the same ten- 
dency may be observed in the trend of positivistic thought toward 
emphasis on biology and psychology, which gathered force in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and has continued well into 
our own. 

Perhaps the first important change in this definition of prob- 
lems, which was highly unfavorable to a serious scientific interest 
in the phenomena of religion, came with the application of the idea 
of evolution to human society. Once evidence from non-literate 
societies, not to speak of many others, was at all carefully studied, 
the observation was inescapable that the life of these so-called 
‘*primitive’’ men was to an enormous degree dominated by beliefs 
and practices which would ordinarily be classified according to the 
common-sense thinking of our time as magical and religious. Con- 
temporary non-literate peoples, however, were in that generation 
predominantly interpreted as the living prototypes of our own 
prehistorical ancestors, and hence it was only natural that these 
striking phenomena should have been treated as ‘‘primitive’’ in a 
strictly evolutionary sense, as belonging to the early stages of the 
process of social development. This is the broad situation of the 
first really serious treatment of comparative religion in a sociolog- 
ical context, especially in the work of the founder of modern social- 
anthropology, Tylor,® and of Spencer,‘ perhaps the most pene- 
trating theorist of this movement of thought. Though there was 
here a basis for a serious scientific interest, the positivistic scheme 
of thought imposed severe limitations on the kind of significance 
which could be attributed to the observed phenomena. Within the 
positivistic schema, the most obvious directions of theoretical 
interpretation were two. On the one hand, religious phenomena 
could be treated as the manifestations of underlying biological or 

5 Primitive Culture. 

* Esp. Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. 
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psychological factors beyond the reach of rational control, or in- 
terpretations in terms of subjective categories. Most generally 
this pattern led to some version of the instinct theory, which has 
suffered, however, some very serious scientific handicaps in that 
it has never proved possible to relate the detailed variations in the 
behavioral phenomena to any corresponding variations in the 
structure of instinctual drives. The whole scheme has on the level 
of social theory never successfully avoided the pitfalls of reasoning 
in a circle. 

The other principal alternative was what may be called the 
‘*rationalistic’’ variation of positivism,’ the tendency to treat the 
actor as if he were a rational, scientific investigator, acting ‘‘rea- 
sonably’’ in the light of the knowledge available to him. This was 
the path taken by Tylor and Spencer with the general thesis that 
primitive magical and religious ideas were ideas which in the situa- 
tion of primitive men, considering the lack of accumulated knowl- 
edge and the limitations of the technique and opportunities of 
observation, it would reasonably be expected they would arrive at. 
With beliefs like that in a soul separable from the body, ritual 
practices in turn are held to be readily understandable. It is, how- 
ever, a basic assumption of this pattern of thinking that the only 
critical standards to which religious ideas can be referred are 
those of empirical validity. It almost goes without saying that 
no enlightened modern could entertain such beliefs, that hence what 
we think of as distinctively religious and magical beliefs, and hence 
also the accompanying practices, will naturally disappear as an 
automatic consequence of the advance in scientific knowledge. 

Inadequate as it is in the light of modern knowledge, this 
schema has proved to be the fruitful starting-point for the develop- 
ment of the field, for it makes possible the analysis of action in 
terms of the subjective point of view of the actor in his orientation 
to specific features of the situation in which he acts. Broadly 
speaking, to attempt to deal with the empirical inadequacies of this 
view by jumping directly, through the medium of anti-intellectual- 
istic psychology, to the more fundamental forces activating human 
behavior, has not proved fruitful. The fruitful path has rather 
been the introduction of specific refinements and distinctions within 
the basic structural scheme with which ‘‘rationalistic positivism’”’ 
started. The body of this paper will be concerned with a review 

5 See the author’s Structure of Social Action, Chaps. II and ITI. 
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of several of the most important of these steps in analytical refine- 
ment, showing how, taken together, they have led up to a far more 
comprehensive analytical scheme. This can perhaps most con- 
veniently be done in terms of the contributions of four important 
theorists, Pareto, Malinowski, Durkheim, and Max Weber, none of 
whom had any important direct influence on any of the others. 

It is of primary significance that Pareto’s*® analytical scheme 
for the treatment of a social system started precisely with this 
fundamental frame of reference. Like the earlier positivists, he 
took as his starting-point the cognitive patterns in terms of which 
the actor is oriented to his situation of action. Again like them, 
he based his classification on the relation of these patterns to the 
standards of empirical scientific validity—in his terms, to ‘‘logico- 
experimental’’ standards. At this point, however, he broke de- 
cisively with the main positivistic tradition. He found it neces- 
sary, on grounds which in view of Pareto’s general intellectual 
character most certainly were primarily empirical rather than 
philosophical, to distinguish two modes of deviance from con- 
formity with logico-experimental standards. There were, on the 
one hand, the modes of deviance familiar to the older positivists, 
namely the failure to attain a logico-experimental solution of prob- 
lems intrinsically capable of such solution. This may be attribu- 
table either to ignorance, the sheer absence of logically necessary 
knowledge of fact, or possibly of inference, or to error, to allega- 
tions of fact which observation can disprove or to logical fallacy 
in inference. In so far as cognitive patterns were deviant in this 
respect, Pareto summed them up as ‘‘pseudo-scientific’’ theories. 
Failure to conform with logico-experimental standards was not, 
however, confined to this mode of deviance, but included another, 
‘*the theories which surpass experience.’’ These involved proposi- 
tions, especially major premises, which are intrinsically incapable 
of being tested by scientific procedures. The attributes of God, for 
instance, are not entities capable of empirical observation; hence 
propositions involving them can by logico-experimental methods 
neither be proved nor disproved. In this connection, Pareto’s 
primary service lay in the clarity with which the distinction was 
worked out and applied, and his demonstration of the essentially 


® The Mind and Society. See also the author’s Structure of Social Action, 
Chap. V-VII; and “Pareto’s Central Analytical Scheme,” Journal of Social Philos- 
ophy, I, 1935, 244-262. 
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prominent réle in systems of human action of the latter class of 
cognitive elements. It is precisely in the field of religious ideas and 
of theological and metaphysical doctrines that its prominence has 
been greatest. 

Pareto, however, did not stop there. From the very first, he 
treated the cognitive aspects of action in terms of their functional 
interdependence with the other elements of the social system, 
notably with what he called the ‘‘sentiments.’’ He thereby broke 
through the ‘‘rationalistic bias’’ of earlier positivism and demon- 
strated by an immense weight of evidence that it was not possible 
to deal adequately with the significance of religious and magical 
ideas solely on the hypothesis that men entertaining them as beliefs 
drew the logical conclusions and acted accordingly. In this con- 
nection, Pareto’s position has been widely interpreted as essen- 
tially a psychological one, as a reduction of non-logical ideas to the 
status of mere manifestations of instinct. Critical analysis of his 
work’ shows, however, that this interpretation is not justified, but 
that he left the question of the more ultimate nature of non-cog- 
nitive factors open. It can be shown that the way in which he 
treated the sentiments is incompatible in certain critical respects 
with the hypothesis that they are biologically inherited instinctual 
drives alone. [This would involve a determinacy irrespective of 
cultural variation which he explicitly repudiated’) 

It is perhaps best to state that, as Pareto left the subject, there 
were factors particularly prominent in the field of religious be- 
havior which involved the expression of sentiments or attitudes 
other than those important to action in a rationally utilitarian 
context. He did not, however, go far in analyzing the nature of 
these factors. It should, however, be clear that with the introduc- 
tion, as a functionally necessary category, of the non-empirical 
effective elements which cannot be fitted into the pattern of rational 
techniques, Pareto brought about a fundamental break in the neatly 
closed system of positivistic interpretation of the phenomena of 
religion. He enormously broadened the analytical perspective 
which needed to be taken into account before a new theoretical 
integration could be achieved. 

The earlier positivistic theory started with the attempt to ana- 
lyze the relation of the actor to particular types of situations com- 
mon to all human social life, such as death and the experience of 

7 Cf. Structure of Social Action, 200 ff., 241 ff. 
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dreams. This starting-point was undoubtedly sound. The diffi- 
culty lay in interpreting such situations and the actor’s relations 
to them too narrowly, essentially as a matter of the solution of 
empirical problems, of the actor’s resorting to a ‘‘reasonable’’ 
course of action in the light of beliefs which he took for granted. 
Pareto provided much evidence that this exclusively cognitive 
approach was not adequate, but it remained for Malinowski*® to 
return to detailed analysis of action in relation to particular situ- 
ations in a broader perspective. Malinowski maintained continuity 
with the ‘‘classical’’ approach in that he took men’s adaptation to 
practical situations by rational knowledge and technique as his 
initial point of reference. Instead of attempting to fit all the 
obvious facts positively into this framework, however, he showed 
a variety of reasons why in many circumstances rational knowl- 
edge and technique could not provide adequate mechanisms of 
adjustment to the total situation. 

This approach threw into high relief a fundamental empirical 
observation, namely that instead of there being one single set of 
ideas and practices involved, for instance in gardening, canoe- 
building, or deep-sea fishing in the Trobriand Islands, there were 
in fact two distinct systems. On the one hand, the native was 
clearly possessed of an impressive amount of sound empirical 
knowledge of the proper uses of the soil and the processes of plant 
growth. He acted quite rationally in terms of his knowledge and 
above all was quite clear about the connection between intelligent 
and energetic work and a favorable outcome. There is no ten- 
dency to excuse failure on supernatural grounds when it could be 
clearly attributed to failure to attain adequate current standards 
of technical procedure. Side by side with this system of rational 
knowledge and technique, however, and specifically not confused 
with it, was a system of magical beliefs and practices. These be- 
liefs concerned the possible intervention in the situation of forces 
and entities which are ‘‘supernatural’’ in the sense that they are 
not from our point of view objects of empirical observation and 
experience, but rather what Pareto would call ‘‘imaginary’’ enti- 
ties, and on the other hand, entities with a specifically sacred char- 
acter. Correspondingly, the practices were not rational techniques 
but rituals involving specific orientation to this world of super- 
natural forces and entities. It is true that the Trobriander believes 

8 See esp. “Magic, Science, and Religion,” in Science, Religion, and Reality, 
J. Needham, ed., and The Foundations of Faith and Morals. 
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that a proper performance of magic is indispensable to a successful 
outcome of the enterprise; but it is one of Malinowski’s most im- 
portant insights that this attribution applies only to the range of 
uncertainty in the outcome of rational technique, to those factors 
in the situation which are beyond rational understanding and con- 
trol on the part of the actor. 

This approach to the analysis of primitive magic enabled 
Malinowski clearly to refute both the view of Lévy-Bruhl,’ that 
primitive man confuses the realm of the supernatural and the 
sacred with the utilitarian and the rational, and also the view which 
had been classically put forward by Frazer’ that magic was essen- 
tially primitive science, serving the same fundamental functions. 

Malinowski, however, went beyond this in attempting to under- 
stand the functional necessity for such mechanisms as magic. In 
this connection, he laid stress on the importance of the emotional 
interests involved in the successful outcome of such enterprises. 
The combination of a strong emotional interest with important 
factors of uncertainty, which on the given technical level are in- 
herent in the situation, produces a state of tension and exposes the 
actor to frustration. This, it should be noted, exists not only in 
eases where uncontrollable factors, such as bad weather or insect 
pests in gardening, result in ‘‘undeserved’’ failure, but also in 
cases where success is out of proportion to reasonable expectations 
of the results of intelligence and effort. Unless there were mecha- 
nisms which had the psychological function of mitigating the sense 
of frustration, the consequences would be unfavorable to main- 
taining a high level of confidence or effort, and it is in this connec- 
tion that magic may be seen to perform important positive func- 
tions. It should be clear that this is a very different level of 
interpretation from that which attributes it only to the primitive 
level of knowledge. It would follow that wherever such uncer- 
tainty elements enter into the pursuit of emotionally important 
goals, if not magic at least functionally equivalent phenomena 
could be expected to appear.” 

® Primitive Mentality. 

10 The Golden Bough. 

11 For example, the field of health is, in spite of the achievements of modern 
medicine, even in our own society a classical example of this type of situation. 
Careful examination of our own treatment of health even through medical practice 
reveals that though magic in a strict sense is not prominent, there is an unstable 
succession of beliefs which overemphasize the therapeutic possibilities of certain 
diagnostic ideas and therapeutic practices. The effect is to create an optimistic bias 
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In the case of magic, orientation to supernatural entities enters 
into action which is directed to the achievement of practical, 
empirical goals, such as a good crop or a large catch of fish. 
Malinowski, however, calls attention to the fact that there are situa- 
tions which are analogous in other respects but in which no prac- 
tical goal can be pursued. The type case of this is death. From 
the practical point of view, the Trobrianders, like any one else, are 
surely aware that ‘‘nothing can be done about it.’’ No ritual ob- 
servances will bring the deceased back to life. But precisely for 
this reason, the problem of emotional adjustment is all the greater 
in importance. The significance both practically and emotionally 
of a human individual is of such a magnitude that his death 
involves a major process of readjustment for the survivors. 
Malinowski shows that the death of another involves exposure to 
sharply conflicting emotional reactions, some of which, if given 
free range, would lead to action and attitudes detrimental to the 
social group. There is great need for patterns of action which pro- 
vide occasion for the regulated expression of strong emotions, and 
which in such a situation of emotional conflict reinforce those reac- 
tions which are most favorable to the continued solidarity and func- 
tioning of the social group. One may suggest that in no society is 
action on the occasion of death confined to the utilitarian aspects 
of the disposal of the corpse and other practical adjustments. 
There is always specifically ritual observance of some kind which, 
as Malinowski shows, cannot adequately be interpreted as merely 
acting out the bizarre ideas which primitive man in his ignorance 
develops about the nature of death. 

Malinowski shows quite clearly that neither ritual practices, 
magical or religious, nor the beliefs about supernatural forces and 
entities integrated with them can be treated simply as a primitive 
and inadequate form of rational techniques or scientific knowledge ; 
they are qualitatively distinct and have quite different functional 
significance in the system of action. Durkheim,’* however, went 
farther than Malinowski in working out the specific character of 
this difference, as well as in bringing out certain further aspects 
of the functional problem. Whereas Malinowski tended to focus 
attention on functions in relation to action in a situation, Durkheim 





in favor of successful treatment of disease which apparently has considerable func- 
tional significance. 
12 The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. See also Structure of Social 


Action, Chapter XI. 
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became particularly interested in the problem of the specific atti- 
tudes exhibited toward supernatural entities and ritual objects and 
actions. The results of this study he summed up in the funda- 
mental distinction between the sacred and the profane. { Directly 
contrasting the attitudes appropriate in a ritual context with those 
towards objects of utilitarian significance and their use in fields of 
rational technique, he found one fundamental feature of the sacred 
to be its radical dissociation from any utilitarian context. The 
sacred is to be treated with a certain specific attitude of respect, 
which Durkheim identified with the appropriate attitude toward 
moral obligations and authority, )If the effect of the prominence 
which Durkheim gives to the conception of the sacred is strongly 
to reinforce the significance of Malinowski’s observation that the 
two systems are not confused but are in fact treated as essentially 
separate, it also brings out even more sharply than did Malinowski 
the inadequacy of the older approach to this range of problems 
which treated them entirely as the outcome of intellectual processes 
in ways indistinguishable from the solution of empirical problems. 
Such treatment could not but obscure the fundamental distinction 
upon which Durkheim insisted. 

The central significance of the sacred in religion, however, 
served to raise in a peculiarly acute form the question of the source 
of the attitude of respect. Spencer, for instance, had derived it 
from the fact that the souls of the dead reappeared to the living, 
and from ideas about the probable dangers of association with 
them. ou Miiller, on the other hand, and the naturalist school 
had atf@mpted to derive all sacred things in the last analysis from 
personification of certain phenomena of nature which were re- 
spected and feared because of their intrinsically imposing or terri- 
fying character. Durkheim opened up an entirely new line of 
thought by suggesting that it was hopeless to look for a solution 
of the problem on this level at all. There was in fact no common 
intrinsic quality of things treated as sacred which could account 
for the attitude of respect.) In fact, almost everything from the 
sublime to the ridiculous has in some society been treated as sacred. 

Tence the source of sacredness is not iatctonleai problem is of a 
different character. Sacred objects and entiti@s are symbols. The 
problem then becomes one of identifying the referents of such 
symbols. It is that which is symbolized and not the intrinsic qual- 
ity of the symbol which becomes crucial. 
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At this point Durkheim became aware of the fundamental sig- 
nificance of his previous insight that the attitude of respect for 
sacred things was essentially identical with the attitude of respect 
for moral authority. If sacred things are symbols, the essential 
quality of that which they symbolize is that it is an entity which 
would command moral respect. It was by this path that Durkheim 
arrived at the famous proposition that society is always the real 
object of religious veneration. In this form the proposition is cer- 
tainly unacceptable, but there is no doubt of the fundamental im- 
portance of Durkheim’s insight into the exceedingly close integra- 
tion of the system of religious symbols of a society and the patterns 
sanctioned by the common moral sentiments of the members of the 
community. In his earlier work,’* Durkheim had progressed far 
in understanding the functional significance of an integrated sys- 
tem of morally sanctioned norms. Against this background the 
integration he demonstrated suggested a most important aspect 
of the functional significance of religion. For the problem arises, 
if moral norms and the sentiments supporting them are of such 
primary importance, what are the mechanisms by which they are 
maintained other than external processes of enforcement? It was 
Durkheim’s view that religious ritual was of primary significance 
as a mechanism for expressing and reinforcing the sentiments most 
essential to the institutional integration of the society. [it can 
readily be seen that this is closely linked to Malinowski’s view of 
the significance of funeral ceremonies as a mechanism for reassert- 
ing the solidarity of the group on the occasion of severe emotional 
strain) Thus Durkheim worked out certain aspects of the specific 
relations between religion and social structure more sharply than 
did Malinowski, and in addition put the problem in a different func- 
tional perspective in that he applied it to the society as a whole in 
abstraction from particular situations of tension and strain for the 
individual. 

One of the most notable features of the development under con- 
sideration lay in the fact that the cognitive patterns associated 
with religion were no longer, as in the older positivism, treated as 
essentially given points of reference, but were rather brought into 
functional relationship with a variety of other elements of social 
systems of action. Pareto in rather general terms showed their 
interdependence with the sentiments. Malinowski contributed the 

13 Especially De la division du travail and Le suicide. See also Structure of 
Social Action, Chap. VIII, X. 
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exceedingly important relation to particular types of human situ- 
ation, such as those of uncertainty and death. He in no way con- 
tradicted the emphasis placed by Pareto on emotional factors or 
sentiments. These, however, acquire their significance for spe- 
cifically structured patterns of action only through their relation 
to specific situations. Malinowski was well aware in turn of the 
relation of both these factors to the solidarity of the social group, 
but this aspect formed the center of Durkheim’s analytical atten- 
tion. Clearly, religious ideas could only be treated sociologically 
in terms of their interdependence with all four types of factor. 

There were, however, still certain serious problems left un- 
solved. In particular, neither Malinowski nor Durkheim raised the 
problem of the relation of these factors to the variability of social 
structure from one society to another. Both were primarily con- 
cerned with analysis of the functioning of a given social system 
without either comparative or dynamic references. (Furthermore, 
Durkheim’s important insight into the réle of symbolism in re- 
ligious ideas might, without further analysis, suggest that the spe- 
cific patterns, hence their variations, were of only secondary im- 
portance. Indeed, there is clearly discernible in Durkheim’s 
thinking in this field a tendency to circular reasoning in that he 
tends to treat religious patterns as a symbolic manifestation of 
‘*society,’’ but at the same time to define the most fundamental 
aspect of society as a set of patterns of moral and religious 
sentiment. 

Max Weber approached the whole field in very different terms. 
In his study of the relation between Protestantism and capitalism,” 
his primary concern was with those features of the institutional 
system of modern western society which were most distinctive in 
differentiating it from the other great civilizations. Having estab- 
lished what he felt to be an adequate relation of congruence between 
the cognitive patterns of Calvinism and some of the principal insti- 
tutionalized attitudes towards secular réles of our own society, he 
set about systematically to place this material in the broadest pos- 
sible comparative perspective through studying especially the re- 
ligion and social structure of China, India, and ancient Judea.” 
As a generalized result of these studies, he found it was not pos- 
sible to reduce the striking variations of pattern on the level of 

14 The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. 

15 Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie. See also Structure of Social 
Action, Chaps. XIV, XV, and XVII. 
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religious ideas in these cases to any features of an independently 
existent social structure or economic situation, though he continu- 
ally insisted on the very great importance of situational factors in 
a number of different connections.** These factors, however, 
served only to pose the problems with which great movements of 
religious thought have been concerned. But the distinctive cogni- 
tive patterns were only understandable as a result of a cumulative 
tradition of intellectual effort in grappling with the problems thus 
presented and formulated. 

For present purposes, even more important than Weber’s views 
about the independent causal significance of religious ideas is his 
clarification of their functional relation to the system of action. 
Following up the same general line of analysis which provides one 
of the major themes of Pareto’s and Malinowski’s work, }Weber 
made clear above all that there is a fundamental distinction between 
the significance for human action of problems of empirical causa- 
tion and what, on the other hand, he called the ‘‘problem of mean- 
ing.””) In such cases as premature death through accident, the 
problem of how it happened in the sense of an adequate explanation 
of empirical causes can readily be solved to the satisfaction of most 
minds and yet leave a sense not merely of emotional but of cogni- 
tive frustratiop_with respect to the problem of why such things 
must happen. [Correlative with the functional need for emotional 
adjustment to such experiences as death is a cognitive need for 
understanding, for trying to have it ‘‘make sense.’’ Weber at- 
tempted to show that problems of this nature, concerning the dis- 
crepancy between normal human interests and expectations in any 
situation or society and what actually happens, are inherent in the 
nature of human existence. They always pose problems of the 
order which on the most generalized line have come to be known 
as the problem of evil, of the meaning of suffering, and the like. 
In terms of his comparative material, however, Weber shows there 
are different directions of definition of human situations in which 

ationally integrated solutions of these problems may be sought. 
t is differentiation with respect to the treatment of precisely such 
problems which constitute the primary modes of variation between 
the great systems of religious thought 

16 See especially his treatment of the réle of the balance of social power in the 
establishment of the ascendancy of the Brahmans in India, and of the international 
position of the people of Israel in the definition of religious problems for the pro- 
phetie movement. 
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Such differences as, for instance, that between the Hindu phi- 
losophy of Karma and transmigration and the Christian doctrine 
of Grace with their philosophical backgrounds are not of merely 
speculative significance. Weber is able to show, in ways which 
correlate directly with the work of Malinowski and Durkheim, how 
intimately such differences in doctrine are bound up with practical 
attitudes towards the most various aspects of everyday life. For 
if we can speak of a need to understand ultimate frustrations in 
order for them to ‘‘make sense,’’ it is equally urgent that the values 
and goals of everyday life should also ‘‘make sense.’’ A tendency 
to integration of these two levels seems to be inherent in human 
action. Perhaps the most striking feature of Weber’s analysis is 
the demonstration of the extent to which precisely the variations 
in socially sanctioned values and goals in secular life correspond 
to the variations in the dominant religious philosophy of the great 
civilizations. 

It can be shown with little difficulty that these results of 
Weber’s comparative and dynamic study integrate directly with 
the conceptual scheme developed as a result of the work of the 
other writers. {Thus Weber’s theory of the positive significance 
of religious ideas is in no way to be confused with the earlier 
naively rationalistic positivism. The influence of religious doc- 
trine is not exerted through the actor’s coming to a conviction and 
then acting upon it in a rational sense. It is rather, on the indi- 
vidual level, a matter of introducing a determinate structure at 
certain points in the system of action where, in relation to the situa- 
tions men have to face, other elements, such as their emotional 
needs, do not suffice to determine specific orientations of behavigr) 
In the theories of Malinowski and Durkheim, certain kinds of senti- 
ments and emotional reactions were shown to be essential to a func- 
tioning social system. These cannot stand alone, however, but are 
necessarily integrated with cognitive patterns; for without them 
there could be no coordination of action in a coherently structured 
social system. This is because functional analysis of the structure 
of action shows that situations must be subjectively defined, and 
the goals and values to which action is oriented must be congruent 
with these definitions, must, that is, have ‘‘meaning.’’ 

It is of course never safe to say a scientific conceptual scheme 
has reached a definitive completion of its development. Continual 
change is in the nature of science. There are, however, relative 
degrees of conceptual integration, and it seems safe to say that the 
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cumulative results of the work just reviewed constitute in broad 
outline a relatively well-integrated analytical scheme which covers 
most of the more important broader aspects of the réle of religion 
in social systems. It is unlikely that in the near future this analyti- 
cal scheme will give way to a radical structural change, though 
notable refinement and revision is to be expected. It is perhaps 
safe to say that it places the sociology of religion for the first time 
on a footing where it is possible to combine empirical study and 
theoretical analysis on a large scale on a level in conformity with 
the best current standards of social science and psychology. 

When we look back, the schemes of Tylor and Spencer seem 
hopelessly naive and inadequate to the modern sociologist, anthro- 
pologist, or psychologist. It is, however, notable that the develop- 
ment sketched did not take place by repudiating their work and 
attempting to appeal directly to the facts without benefit of theory. 
The process was quite different. It consisted in raising problems 
which were inherent in the earlier scheme and modifying the scheme 
as a result of the empirical observation suggested by these prob- 
lems. Thus Malinowski did not abandon all attempt to relate 
magic to rational technique. Not being satisfied with its identifi- 
cation with primitive science and technology, he looked for specific 
modes of difference from and relation to them, retaining the estab- 
lished interpretation of the nature and functions of rational tech- 
nique as his initial point of reference. (it is notable again that in 
this process the newer developments of psychological theory in 
relation to the rdle of emotional factors have played an essential 
part. The most fruitful results have not, however, resulted from 
substituting a psychological ‘‘theory of religion’’ for another type, 
but rather from incorporating the results of psychological investi- 
gation into a wider scheme] 

In order for this development to take place, it was essential 
that certain elements of philosophical dogmatism in the older posi- 
tivism should be overcome. One reason for the limitations of 
Spencer’s insight lay in the presumption that if a cognitive pattern 
was significant to human action, it must be assimilable to the pat- 
tern of science. Pareto, however, showed clearly that the ‘‘ pseudo- 
scientific’ did not exhaust significant patterns which deviated from 
scientific standards. Malinowski went further in showing the 
functional relation of certain non-scientific ideas to elements of 
uncertainty and frustration which were inherent in the situation 
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of action. Durkheim called attention to the importance of the rela- 
tion of symbolism as distinguished from that of intrinsic causality 
in cognitive patterns. Finally, Weber integrated the various as- 
pects of the réle of non-empirical cognitive patterns in social action 
in terms of his theory of the significance of the problems of mean- 
ing and the corresponding cognitive structures, in a way which 
precluded, for analytical purposes, their being assimilated to the 
patterns of science.*” All of these distinctions by virtue of which 
the cognitive patterns of religion are treated separately from those 
of science have positive significance for empirical understanding 
of religious phenomena. Like any such scientific categories, they 
are to the scientist sanctioned by the fact that they can be shown 
towork. Failure to make these distinctions does not in the present 
state of knowledge and in terms of the relevant frame of reference™ 
help us to understand certain critically important facts of human 
life. What the philosophical significance of this situation may be 
is not as such the task of the social scientist to determine. Only 
one safe prediction on this level can be made. Any new philosophi- 
al synthesis will need positively to take account of these distine- 
tions rather than to attempt to reinstate for the scientific level the 
older positivistic conception of the homogeneity of all human 
thought and its problems. If these distinctions are to*be tran- 
scended it cannot well be in the form of ‘‘reducing’’ religious ideas 
to those of science—both in the sense of Western intellectual his- 
tory—or vice versa. The proved scientific utility of the distine- 
tions is sufficient basis on which to eliminate this as a serious 
possibility. 
Harvard University 
? 17 See the writer’s paper, “The Réle of Ideas in Social Action,” American 
Sociological Review, III, 1938, for a general analytical discussion of the problem. 
18 Every treatment of questions of fact and every empirical investigation is 

“in terms of a conceptual scheme.” Scientifically the sole sanction of such a con- 
ceptual scheme is its “utility,” the degree to which it “works” in facilitating the 
attainment of the goals of scientific investigation. Hence the conceptual structure 
of any system of scientific theory is subject to the same kind of relativity as is all 
science. It is, however, essential not to confuse this element of relativity with 
“arbitrariness.” It is subject to the disciplining constraint both of verification in 
all questions of particular empirical fact, and of logical precision and consistency 
among the many different parts of a highly complex conceptual structure. The 
“theory of social action” is by now a theoretical structure so highly developed and 
with so many ramifications in both these respects that elements structurally essential 
to it cannot be lightly dismissed as expressing only “one point of view.” 











DISCUSSION 


GEISTESGESCHICHTE VS. HISTORY OF IDEAS AS APPLIED 
TO HITLERISM 


By Leo SPITzEer 
‘*No es la idea la que apasiona, sino la pasién que idealiza’’ (José Bergamin) 


Professor Lovejoy, in a provocative article entitled ‘‘The Meaning of 
Romanticism for the Historian of Ideas’’ (Journal of the History of Ideas, 
III, 3), considers the particular combination of three ‘‘separate,’’ ‘‘ruling 
ideas’’ of ‘‘the Romantic period’’ (1780-1800) in Germany, and sees therein 
an important factor ‘‘in the production of the state of mind upon which the 
totalitarian ideologies depend for their appeal’’ and, consequently, of ‘‘the 
tragic spectacle of Europe in 1940’’; these three ideas, as excogitated in the 
1780’s and 90’s, are Ganzheit, Streben, and Eigentiimlichkeit (holism or 
organicism, dynamism or voluntarism, diversificationism). 

While recognizing the presence and the importance of these three ideas 
in Hitlerism, I cannot see in them, or in their ‘‘combination,’’ an important 
factor in the production of this system; I do not believe in their historical 
continuity, nor can I accept the assumption that any historical movement 
may be explained by that analytical kind of ‘‘History of Ideas’’ of which 
Professor Lovejoy is the most outspoken and the most illustrious advocate. 
I submit that not analytical History of Ideas but only synthetic Geistes- 
geschichte (which untranslatable term I do not consider to be properly 
rendered by ‘‘ History of Ideas,’’ with its plural unintegrated into a unity)? 
ean explain historical events. It is as a criticism of his general methodology 
that this paper is primarily intended; but I have chosen to concentrate on 
this particular article of Professor Lovejoy’s because the contemporary sig- 
nificance of the conclusions drawn therein offers a singular opportunity to 
test the soundness of his method. 

The first step taken by Professor Lovejoy is to disavow the title of his 
article ‘‘The Meaning of Romanticism .. .,’’ for to him ‘‘Romanticism’’ 
has no meaning (‘‘signification’’)—that is, it defies definition. Because the 
term cannot be straightforwardly defined he proceeds as though the phe- 
nomenon did not exist ; since the whole is ungraspable he clings to individual 
facts of thought; instead of considering Romanticism he chooses a side-path 
by considering instead certain ideas, to him distinctive of ‘‘the Romantic 

1I do not use the English expression “intellectual history,” because of the over- 
intellectual connotation of this term, which does not include, as does the German 
word Geist, all the creative impulses of the human mind (e.g., feelings) : the Histoire 
littéraire du sentiment religieux en France of Abbé Bremond is Geistesgeschichte, 
not intellectual history. 
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period.’’ But it is just such an analytical procedure that destroys the 
organic entity and makes the understanding of the whole no longer possible. 

**Romanticism’’ is of course a very complicated ‘‘thing,’’ since it is a 
**thing’’ hypostatized by the student of history in order to represent as a 
unit many traits concurring in different and not always precisely measur- 
able doses in this particular movement. But so is any other classificatory 
term introduced by historians, as, for example, its opposite ‘‘classicism’’ 
(Romanticism is of course more complicated, for a certain anarchy is an 
inherent feature of this phenomenon born of revolt). There is, of course, a 
certain violence done in cutting out of the flow of time a particular period, 
marked by various traits, and subsuming these under a label. But such vio- 
lence is in the nature of the classifying function of language. If Professor 
Lovejoy’s terminological punctiliousness were to be generally adopted by 
historians, they would be thereby deprived of the linguistic symbols which 
spare them the trouble of redescribing each time a given series of events 
which have been integrated into a unit, held together by a certain Geist, by 
the scholar who hopes to have grasped historic reality. And this would tend 
to encourage indulgence in the easy scepticism of that professor of history 
who, faced with the different conceptions of the French Revolution enter- 
tained by different historians (and by the revolutionaries themselves), asks 
cynically : ‘‘ Was there ever a French Revolution?’’ And why stop at this 
stage of scepticism? Why not ask ‘‘was there any Goethe?’’—since we 
know that no parcel of Goethe’s mind or body remained the same during 
the whole course of his life, marked by the manifold utterances of so self- 
contradictory a genius. By coining nouns in -ism and -ist the historian is 
simply following the natural trend of any linguistic community; indeed 
science in general does nothing but carry forward and perfect the work of 
language, as Condillae and Lichtenberg have said. Thus Romanticism is 
an appropriate symbol, coined by language, which suggests an emphasis on 
emotion, on the irrational, the mysterious, the metaphysical, the Christian, 
the fatalistic, the historical, a reaction against classicism (that romantisme 
dompté), ete., ete.—all of which features have in reality been found together 
in a definite period. 

But since Professor Lovejoy does not recognize the factual existence of 
this compound phenomenon, he eschews the term ‘‘Romanticism.’’ He uses 
the adjective ‘‘ Romantic,’’ but only with strictly temporal limitations (‘‘the 
Romantic decades,’’ ‘‘the Romantic period’’) or else in expressions which 
exempt him from responsibility (‘‘writers traditionally labelled ‘Roman- 
tic’,’’ ‘‘the German writers who . . . first introduced the term ‘Romantic’ ’’). 
He does not hesitate to use the personal substantive, since historians are 
agreed on the specific individuals to whom this term in -ist applies—but who 
can these be save the well-known representatives of German ‘‘Romanticism’’? 
It is as if one should speak of Protestants while denying that such a thing 
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as ‘‘Protestantism’’ exists (there are at least two features common to both 
Romanticism and Protestantism: rebellion against previous beliefs, and the 
supposition, for each one, of a creed of its own). Professor Lovejoy refuses 
to take the step which the Romanticists of whom he writes took, and which 
has been endorsed by common speech after them: the positing of an -ism as 
a—more or less hypothetical—unit. We may, quad philosophers of language, 
welcome the Sprachkritik? which Lovejoy applies to language as a human 
institution, in regard to an -ism, but why should we, qué historians, shun 
a generally accepted term—and, in fact, a generally understood term? For 
the cultured public reacts to this word with the correct associations of con- 
notations; not everyone is led by ‘‘his own associations of ideas with the 
word’’: there is a communis opinio concerning the descriptive elements im- 
plied by ‘‘Romanticism.’’ It is only when analysts seek to replace the syn- 
thetic and descriptive implications of such a term by clear-cut definition (an 
attempt in which they must inevitably fail) that anarchy results; the unity 
which was understood by everyone is destroyed. It is a bias to believe that 
understanding must always wait on definition. To define even the word 
table is more difficult than to use the word correctly. And to distinguish 
all the different senses of nature, as Lovejoy has sought to do in other papers, 
does not release us from the obligation to see all these senses as a unit—since 
common use has posited this unit. In fact, the -ism ‘‘ Romanticism,’’ offered 
to us by language, can be, pace Lovejoy, a proper object of scientific research. 

Having renounced an investigation of the phenomenon of Romanticism 
(i.e., denied ‘‘signification’’ to the term) he turns toward the ‘‘significance,”’ 
the historic results, of some Romantic ideas: he limits himself to an examina- 
tion of three separate ruling ideas which he has isolated by analysis out of 
the bulk of the German writings of the 1780’s and 90’s. Professor Lovejoy 
outlines the next procedure incumbent upon the historian of ideas: to inquire 
into (1) the ‘‘logical,’’ (2) the ‘‘psychological,’’ (3) the ‘‘historical’’ rela- 
tions of the ideas so discriminated. The first two inquiries the historian of 
ideas is admonished to carry out in his own mind ‘‘before he goes on to con- 
front their results with the historical evidence to be found in his sources.’’ 
That is, one should ask oneself: ‘‘what are the logical implications of such 
an idea as streben?,’’ then, ‘‘what psychological relationships, what elective 
affinities, what emotional concomitants, are theoretically possible to such an 
idea?,’’ and finally, ‘‘what actually were the implications of this idea, as 
found with a given thinker, in a given period?’’ According to Lovejoy the 
first two steps correspond to ‘‘the phase of constructing tentative hypotheses 
in the work of the natural scientist.’’ 

This obsession with the methods of natural science I shall discuss later; 
here I should like to stress the a priori approach advocated by Lovejoy as 

* Fritz Mautner, the coiner of this term, has spoken of the Schlangenbetrug der 
Sprache. 
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proper for the analyst of historical events. The analyst is not to seek to 
understand the given historical event in its complexity ; he must analyze the 
compound offered to him (before really having understood its entirety), then 
close his eyes to the real event as it has taken place in history, and proceed 
to the combination, in his alembic, of the supposedly ‘‘pure chemical ele- 
ments’’—only later to compare with the homunculus of his breeding what 
history really has done with the same elements. But this last, properly 
**historical’’ operation is the only one which history itself, in its concrete- 
ness, has carried out: the operations (1) and (2) are useless games in ab- 
stracto. It is as if before contemplating a picture called ‘‘Spring’’ the stu- 
dent of art, after having read simply the inscription, should close his eyes 
and attempt to figure out the various logical possibilities of depicting Spring 
—only later to discover that he has not reckoned with the possibility (or 
possibilities) actually chosen by the painter. Why not first look at the 
actual picture? 

Underlying the whole reasoning of Professor Lovejoy’s scientific pro- 
gram is the assumption of the possibility of an ‘‘unemotional idea’’: an idea 
detachable from the soul of the man who begot or received the idea, from the 
spiritual climate which nourished it ; an abstract idea that survives in history 
from generation to generation ; a separate idea, always identifiable to the eye 
of the historian, in whatever period. Eigentiimlichkeit, Streben, Ganzes 
may be discriminated in Romanticism; Eigentiimlichkeit, Streben, Ganzes 
are just as easily to be discriminated in Hitlerism. I must object to that 
divorce between thought and feeling which Lovejoy seems to think possible: 
according to his phrase ‘‘affective concomitants’’ he would imply that it is 
only in a secondary way, as a result of a kind of adulteration, that the ab- 
stract idea is given a new slant by emotional factors. I should say rather 
that important ideas are from the start a passionate response to problems 
which agitate their period. Even the rationalism of Descartes was con- 
ceived, by him and by his contemporary followers, as a passionate destruc- 
tion of an ageing order (Victor Klemperer, the German philologian, has 
spoken of the ‘‘heisse Vernunft,’’ ‘‘rationalism hot with passion’’ of Cor- 
neille the Cartesian). And the three Romantic ‘‘ideas’’ which Professor 
Lovejoy has singled out, organicism, dynamism, and diversificationism, seem 
to me to spring from feelings: basically, from the bodily or vital feelings 
of a healthy organism which enjoys the full display of its forces, and takes 
pride in its individuality. Indeed it is precisely this ‘‘healthiness’’ of 
Romantic thought which distinguishes it from the unhealthy, hectic fanati- 
cism of the Hitlerites. 

The assumption that an idea in history is a completely separate element 
is inconceivable to me: in any movement, with any individual, one idea is 
ever ready to merge with another. Nor may the living idea be considered 
apart from the movement, from the individual. Streben with the Schlegels 
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eannot be the same as with Goethe or Nietzsche—and the idea of any phi- 
losopher must be toto coelo different from an ‘‘idea’’ of a Hitler.* Professor 
Lovejoy will not permit himself the use of the ‘‘label’’ Romanticism, but he 
does not hesitate to employ the three labels: organicism, dynamism, diverst- 
ficationism. The first label, it is true, has been applied to a phenomenon 
eomposed of elements which, taken singly, may appear disparate and even 
antithetical. But surely not as disparate, not as antithetical as are the three 
main tendencies of Romantic idealism to those of Hitlerian barbarism, to 
which Lovejoy would apply the same labels. 

To a large extent Lovejoy admits this disparity. He does not suggest 
for a moment that the Nazis have an organic attitude toward life and nature 
and art. Obviously, the ideal of a personal striving toward the Infinite, as 
an aim for the German individual, has no place in the Nazi system. Nor 
does the New Order foster that tolerance, that joy in diversificationism, 
which the Romantics knew. How then, one may wonder, can he say that 
the Romantic ideas of Ganzheit, Streben ins Unendliche, and Eigentiimlich- 
keit have survived ? 

He is enabled to say this, without the slightest difficulty, because he is 
dealing, not with the Romantic ideas themselves (i.e., the ideas as conceived 
and as applied by the Romantics) but with three abstract entities which he 
has chosen to name with the same names. As for the disparity between the 
actual Romantic ideas and those of Hitlerism, this is to be explained by ref- 
erence either to (1) shift of application of the abstraction, or (2) a change 
in the nature of the ‘‘affective concomitants’’ attached thereto. Higentiim- 
lichkeit, he says, has remained Eigentiimlichkeit. It is true that, in utter 
opposition to the Romantic ideal of diversification, the New Order depends 
upon a system of standardization, of Gleichschaltung, which aims to oblit- 
erate all individuality. But this involves factor (1): shift of application: 
Eigentiimlichkeit has shifted from the individual to the State. Or again, 
whereas to the Romantics EKigentiimlichkett inspired an essentially tolerant 
attitude, which encouraged each thing’s growing in its kind, in Hitlerism 
it manifests itself in an essentially imtolerant insistence on one’s own par- 
ticular kind as supreme. To explain this we need only turn to factor (2): 
there has been an alteration in the ‘‘affective concomitants.’’ Thus we need 
not be surprised that Lovejoy is able to find organicism with the Nazis: das 
Ganze has been applied to the political sphere, emerging from this operation 
as Totalitarianism, even though in this New Order the organic attitude may 
not endure, and in this Whole, which is the State, the individual functions, 
not organically, as a living member, but as a machine. Shift of application 

* The great truth on this subject is implicitly stated, in the same number of this 
Journal, in a quotation from Karl Mannheim, which turns up in a review: “All the 
ideas that must be described as historical, change with the changing conception of 
human nature, and with the ethic and psychology that goes with it.” 
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likewise explains how Streben ins Unendliche may be destroyed and yet sur- 
vive: now it is the State that strives. In such enormous shifts as this lies 
precisely the subject-matter which should properly concern the historian of 
ideas: which historical forces are responsible for the alterations? There is 
no driving force in any historical ‘‘line’’ itself! 

After comparing the three Romantic ideas with their travestied counter- 
parts in Hitlerism, one may well ask the reason why ideas potential of such 
good have borne such bitter fruit. This reason Lovejoy finds, not in any 
abrupt sociological change, not in the slow development of various trends 
deep-rooted in German civilization; he is able to solve the problem without 
stepping beyond the limits of the three ideas themselves. He insists that it 
is the combination of the three elements which is such an important factor 
in the establishment of Hitlerism. Any one or two of the ideas alone, he 
states, might have had beneficial results ; it is in the compound formed by the 
three elements that the source of the evil must be sought. One is tempted 
to ask why the ‘‘culminating joint-effect’’ of which he speaks did not ma- 
terialize until a century and a half after the teachings of the Romantic 
decades, and why the period immediately following upon Romanticism was 
attended with such a marvelous expansion in all fields of the humanities. 
It was then that modern philology, linguistics, history of art, folklore, ete., 
were brought to birth; and in these fields it is clear how the self-same ‘‘com- 
bination of elements’’ culminated in a quite different joint-effect. Here the 
diabolic trinity Ganzheit—Streben—Eigentiimlichkeit did not work to the 
hurt of science and art. And, in opposition to Professor Lovejoy, I submit 
the thesis that it could just as well have brought about a beneficial German 
and international situation. It might have led to an introspective mystic 
way of life as advocated by Rilke after the first World War, which would 
have consisted in an individual striving toward the goal of developing the 
particular richness of the German spirit, by incorporating the whole of the 
world in itself. It is just such an ideal that Hitler would erase forever from 
the minds of his subjects. 

But perhaps Professor Lovejoy does not mean to imply that his three 
elements must necessarily have combined to such a pernicious effect. At one 
point he indicates that it was because das Ganze had come to represent the 
State (a development apparently harmful per se) that Streben and Eigen- 
tiimlichkeit were perforce modified and accommodated to this new nation- 
alistic implication. But how is one entitled to assume that, within this com- 
bination, it was das Ganze, as the State, which represented the controlling 
idea, behind which the other two must needs fall in line? Moreover, the 
influence of the concern with the State is a variable factor, and the question 
of ‘‘dosage,’’ disregarded by Professor Lovejoy, is highly important; the 
application of this combination of ideas to the State could, theoretically, 
have produced an ideal situation. 
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And one may even question the legitimacy of positing a combination of 
a, b, and c. Professor Lovejoy recognizes that other ideas are present in 
Hitlerism ; he would probably admit the presence of an indeterminate num- 
ber of ideas, d, e, f, . . . «. How then, in a discussion purporting to deal 
with Hitlerism, which is all of these things and all of these things at once, 
can one assume that any three of these elements have joined together to form 
a compound, and produce a joint effect? Or, even assuming such a com- 
bination, a+ b+ c, since a given idea has now this implication and now that 
(@;, G2, @3, . . . @y,), the actual number of combinations and permutations 
is virtually endless. Is it a2+b;+¢,. that have formed a compound? If 
so, the result may very well be quite different from that produced by 
a; + bz + Cy,, ete. 

The development suggested by Professor Lovejoy could perhaps be illus- 
trated by the following diagram: 


a+b+e+ ...2 Romanticism (‘‘ideas of the Romantic critics 
s & « of the 1780-90’s’’) 
a,+6,+¢,+ ... 2, Hitlerism 


a is continued in @,, ete.; a+ 6+ ¢ form a compound ; this compound ‘‘helps 
to explain’’ Hitlerism; therefore Romanticism helps to explain Hitlerism. 

In contrast I submit a different diagram: 

(G@eo. Ban, Gag +++ &) Romanticism 

Stes Bes Gite + « #) Hitlerism 
I draw no lines to indicate a continuity between the separate ideas in the 
first and second series; such a line might suggest an identity between, for 
example, a, and a,, and would give no indication of the differences that 
might exist between the subscripts. There has been no continuity nor are 
the ideas separate entities. The subscripts g—p and y-w make allowance for 
the possibility of really identical variants in the two systems, although the 
likelihood of their occurrence is not too great; thus the ‘‘ideas’’ y, &, 0, nm, 0 
may be common to both. Nor are the combinations of the three ideas sepa- 
rate entities. The only two entities involved are Romanticism and Hitler- 
ism, each conceived as a whole. These form ‘‘climates,’’ here indicated, for 
convenience in printing, by parentheses; there should really be an ellipse 
enclosing each polynome. There are no connecting threads; the two entities 
are disparate and incommensurable. 

It must be stated that at no point does Professor Lovejoy declare his 
belief in the inevitable efficacy of the combination he posits; nowhere does 
he speak in terms of rigorous laws. Indeed, he is continually introducing 
qualifications lest any statement seem over-bold or too rigorously scientific. 
But I maintain that the very appeal of his article rests precisely upon the 
bold implications of his study, upon the scientific attitude underlying all his 
propositions. A scholarly text, as well as a poem, may have overtones; 
and listening to them is an essential part of reading. And it is to these 
implications, to this underlying attitude, that I am opposed. 
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For I do not doubt that like most readers I should find myself mainly in 
agreement with Professor Lovejoy’s conceptions both of Romanticism and 
of Hitlerism. He must feel as keenly as I the vast differences between the 
two climates; it is evident that he recognizes that the Eigentiimlichkeit of 
Hitlerism is a far ery from the Eigentiimlichkeit of the Schlegels. And if I 
have insisted so strongly upon these differences of climate it is because, in 
my opinion, it is the two climates which must first be grasped ; it is the dif- 
ferences which strike me as far more significant than any single details which 
might be said to exist in common. If Professor Lovejoy, faced with the 
same two climates, chooses to emphasize continuity, to deal with separate 
ideas abstracted from their wholes, it is because he has adopted the analytic 
method of the chemist, who isolates elements from their compounds. 

Now the chemist claims for each element certain constant properties, a 
certain determinable efficacy; he establishes rigorous laws—otherwise he 
could not convince. Professor Lovejoy makes no such claim for his ‘‘ele- 
ment-ideas.’’ But in spite of his own caution the very method he has chosen 
is one which must depend for its cogency upon scientific rigor. An article 
entitled ‘‘The Meaning of Romanticism,’’ which rejects the possibility of 
ascertaining the ‘‘signification’’ of this term and seeks, in its stead, the 
‘‘significance’’ of the historical phenomenon—and finds it in Hitlerism: 
such an article, orientated from the start to such a goal, can reach it only 
by establishing clear-cut, uncontrovertible relationships. Otherwise, Hit- 
lerism has no place in this article on Romanticism. Tertiwm non datur. 

To a reader who has made up his mind to follow the scientific method in 
the history of ideas, it must be disappointing that Lovejoy’s method, while 
not flexible enough to cope with the complexity of the problems envisaged, 
is, at the same time, not rigorous enough—not as rigorous as a ‘‘scientific”’ 
approach should be. 

But now let us step beyond the limits of the narrow system of a, b, and c 
and examine the second ‘‘climate.’’ As with Romanticism, Lovejoy does 
not discuss Hitlerism-as-a-whole or seek to define it. Nor shall I hazard a 
clear-cut definition or a lengthy discussion ; instead I shall try to ‘‘describe”’ 
it, simply by jotting down a list of catch-words, -isms—a list which does not 
pretend to be exhaustive. This description will be as little original as any 
description must be of a phenomenon which has become familiar to all think- 
ing contemporaries: 

nationalism + socialism [= national socialism] in domestic as in foreign 
policy; collectivism (Volksndhe) ; messianism (Fiihrerprinzip) ; anti-intel- 
lectualism ; Realpolitik and worship of technology (the German word Gleich- 
schaltung, originally applied to electrical contrivances, is significant!) ; 
paganism (this-worldliness) ; acceptance of death and dangerous life ; racism 
(‘‘diversificationism’’) ; étatisme (das Ganze); machiavellianism (force + 
ruse) ; emphasis on a simple, austere private life (in contrast with the sump- 
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tuous ‘‘life of the State’’) ; politicism (everything must be considered from 
the political angle—especially the power of words); dynamism (called 
‘* Dezisionismus’’ by Karl Schmidt, the theoretician of the Reich) ; an (offi- 
cially stated) hierarchy of values and of individuals—subject to change. 

To this list of the component parts of Hitlerism it may be objected that 
some are only the methods purporting to carry out the ‘‘ideas’’—as, for 
example, machiavellianism and the worship of technology. But who could 
truly claim that in Hitler’s system Machiavelli’s story of the lion and the 
fox serves merely the subordinate purpose of suggesting a means for the 
carrying out of certain ideas, and has not itself come to represent an idea, 
an ideal of a new type of mankind? And as for technology, this is surely 
an ‘‘idea,’’ an idée fixe with Hitler. Again, one may object that my descrip- 
tive terms are often contradictory: socialism of the Hitler brand is not 
egalitarian but tinged with diversificationism (as much so in the interna- 
tional as in the national field) ; and the anti-intellectualistiec creed of ‘‘soil 
and blood,’’ ‘‘back to nature and hearth’’ should inspire a hatred of tech- 
nicism. But such is the reality of Hitlerism and to iron out contradictions 
would be to falsify this reality. 

It is the totality of just such heterogeneous features that gives us the 
moral climate of Hitlerism—which tinges each of the single features. Em- 
bedded in this whole one may discern Lovejoy’s three elements. But with 
a picture, however roughly sketched, of this whole before our eyes, how arbi- 
trary now it seems to single out any given three component parts and mar- 
shal them into a combination! Indeed, I wonder if a study of Hitlerism 
would ever lead one to single out, even for emphasis, these particular three 
(unless, of course, one had begun his inquiry with these ideas already in 
mind). That Professor Lovejoy found these ideas in Romanticism is one 
matter, and everyone must agree that they are indeed highly characteristic 
of the German Romantics. But what student of Nazi philosophy, concerned 
immediately with the ‘‘tragie spectacle of Europe today’’ considered in all 
it’ complexity, would think of characterizing it in terms of Ganzheit— 
Streben ins Unendliche—Eigentiimlichkeit? This is only another way of 
saying that the ‘‘Romantic’’ elements a, b, c found in Hitlerism occupy a 
different position in relation to other elements and possess a different degree 
of relevance for the Hitlerian system. 

Now the question of the relative importance of these three ideas in the 
Hitlerian system has, if considered merely as a difference of opinion about 
the present-day political situation in Germany, no particular significance 
for the debate in question. But I am not objecting that Prof. Lovejoy, after 
studying Hitlerism, has chosen to assign more importance to certain aspects 
than I should. My objection is that he found these ideas first, not in Hit- 
lerism, but in Romantic idealism, and then sought to find them in Hitlerism 
by the procedure of tracing the career of individual, abstract ideas as isolated 
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units. This method seems to me erroneous, and bound to lead to erroneous 
conclusions ; and as a corollary to my objections to his method, I must object 
also to its results—which consist not only of a questionable characterization 
of Hitlerism, but, what is far more important, of the conclusion that present 
events can be blamed on the great Romantic thinkers. 

This is a startling opinion to ascribe to Prof. Lovejoy, and I do not make 
the statement lightly. I find this assumption implied throughout the article 
in his insistance on continuity ; if I believed, as does Prof. Lovejoy, that the 
main ideas of Romanticism had survived until today and that they repre- 
sented the main ideas of Hitlerism, then I should have to believe that Roman- 
ticism has been responsible for Hitlerism. To this argument based on his 
paper as a whole, it might be objected that, since Prof. Lovejoy is dealing 
with abstract ideas the nature of which I fail to grasp and the existence of 
which I doubt, it is possible that he has not drawn the logical deductions 
which appear to me inevitable, given, e.g., such a statement as ‘‘ Higentiim- 
lichkeit has survived.’’ But how, then, is the following positive statement 
to be explained ? 

For a particular group of these [Romantic]ideas, continuously at work 
on the minds of the educated and reading public, for fifteen decades, have 
produced in our time a sort of culminating joint-effect, which is at least an 
essential and conspicuous part of the monstrous scene presented by Germany 
and by Europe today. 

What meaning does this sentence possess, if not that Romanticism has been 
influential in the production of Hitlerism? For while it is one thing to say 
that the Nazi leaders have seized upon certain Romantic ideas, distorting 
them to serve their purpose, it is quite another to say that these ideas worked 
continuously upon the people, making it easier for them to accept Hitlerism. 

But it is hardly accurate to speak of the continuous influence of these or 
any other Romantic ideas on the ‘‘educated and reading public.’’ In Ger- 
man secondary schools and universities, the teaching of the humanities was, 
until the unhappy day when Hitler came to power, based upon the German 
classics of the eighteenth century: Goethe and Schiller were given three 
times more space and importance in the literature classes than the Roman- 
ticists, who in Germany at least produced few lasting and perfect works of 
art. Indeed, it was the humanistic spirit of the classics and of Kant which 
managed to counterbalance the strong nationalistic tendencies which be- 
trayed themselves in the Gymnasien. In the second place—perhaps this is 
primary—it was precisely not the educated and reading public which had 
become conditioned for Nazism: it was from quite other ranks of society 
that Hitler recruited his followers. Thomas Mann, who is after all the typi- 
eal representative of humanistic tendencies in the higher German bour- 
geoisie, in his Deutsche Ansprache called the Hitlerites ‘‘truants from 
school’’ (entlaufene Gymnasiasten). And this is the true analysis: Hitler- 
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ism arose not among those who formed the backbone of German culture, but 
from the masses of the uneducated (ever a more ready prey for slogans) 
who had increased in number under the impact of war and post-war condi- 
tions. Thus there is no continuity of teaching from the Schlegels to Hitler; 
between them there is a cultural break caused by social upheaval. To the 
intellectuals of the Reich, the seizure of power by the Nazis appeared, as 
Erie Végelin has phrased it, ‘‘an invasion by a foreign nation’’ (The Journal 
of Politics, III, 164). 

Hitlerism is pagano-collectivism, the German variant of a worldwide 
development—the ancestry of which is certainly not to be sought in the 
German Romantics of the eighteenth century, but, as Végelin correctly 
states, in Marx and Lenin, to whom the Fiihrer has avowed his debt (or 
rather, to the vulgarized decoctions of their philosophies as he understood 
them). Naturally, if one wanted to ‘‘analyze’’ Hitler’s ‘‘ideas’’ and trace 
them back to Marx, and from Marx to Hegel and from Hegel to the Roman- 
ties, one could say that, in a way, Hitler’s thinking goes back to the Roman- 
ties; but then one would arrive at the truism that Europe in general has 
gone through Romanticism, a conclusion which would not lead to any 
specific reduction of this or that Hitlerian thought to Romantic ideas. 

It is not the letter of any idea, or of any set of ideas, but the ‘‘spirit”’ 
in which the ideas are carried out and allowed to associate with each other— 
it is the total system of ideas charged with emotion that explains an historical 
movement. Professor Lovejoy’s analytic ‘‘ History of Ideas’’ fits easily into 
the pattern which, according to his own description, was superseded by the 
new scientific ideas which germinated in the 1780’s and 90’s: 

The whole was just the aggregate of its parts, and apart from them was 

nothing; and the dominant conception of scientific method . . . proceeded 
in its investigation of any complex thing, by an ‘‘analysis’’ or ‘‘resolution’’ 
of it into its ultimate component parts. To understand 7t, you had but to 
take it to pieces, to know the parts and their characteristics and the laws of 
their action, and how many of them there were in the given complex—and 
your problem was solved. 
This is exactly what Professor Lovejoy is doing in his History of Ideas 
and what, according to my way of thinking, has made him miss the right 
explanation of Hitlerism. In fact, this atomistic kind of History of Ideas 
is derived, via the immediate French models (Lanson’s history of the idea 
of progress, ete.), from the analytical philosophy of history of the French 
Encyclopedists, more specifically from Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philosophique, 
which obviously rests on the assumption that, just as words may be listed in 
a dictionary detached from the whole of the linguistic system in question 
(and, supposedly, may exist as detached items), so ideas are detachable from 
their ‘‘climate’’ (Voltaire would say ‘‘moeurs’’). 

But we are only now beginning to realize how little justified is the lin- 
guistic analogy itself: the boundaries between words are never fixed; and 
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it is impossible to trace the history of a single word without taking into 
account the whole conceptual field (Begriffsfeld). One cannot outline the 
history of wit, for example, without taking into account wisdom, cleverness, 
intelligence, humor, sage, wizard, ete. And it is even more true that the 
linear histories of ideas, in order to correspond to reality, must fit into larger 
histories of spiritual aggregates. Even Voltaire occasionally recognizes 
this ; it is true of his French followers, it is especially true of Professor Love- 
joy himself, whose masterpiece, The Great Chain of Being, the history of 
**three ideas which have . . . been so closely and constantly associated that 
they have often operated as a unit,’’ turns out to be a kind of universal 
Geistesgeschich.te, a world history of spiritual climates focused on these 
several ideas. The most brilliant chapters, those dealing with the cosmogra- 
phy of the Renaissance, the philosophy of the Enlightenment and of Ro- 
manticism, really belong to universal history—and are only incidentally 
connected with Plato’s ‘‘chain of being.’’ It could not happen otherwise; 
it happened fortunately (felix culpa!)—and this in spite of the program, 
outlined in the introduction, for an analytic history of ideas comparable to 
analytic chemistry: the program carried out, if somewhat hesitatingly, in 
the article under discussion. 

I do not deny the possibility of writing a history of one idea; but in that 
ease the idea must remain in its proper climate—that is, within the limits 
of one definite science or field of activity. Obviously one may write the 
history of the idea of evolution in biology, the idea of inhibitions in psychol- 
ogy, the idea of ideology in political science. It is also possible to study hori- 
zontally the influence of the idea of biological evolution in other fields of 
human thought and activity, the influence of the idea of psychic inhibitions 
on other fields, ete. But to reduce artificially the history of an historical 
event or movement, which rests on the whole human climate of an epoch, to 
two or three components, and to make this match a similar ‘‘reduction’’ of 
another epoch arrived at with equal artificiality, seems to me to involve an 
encroachment of the analytic capacities of the inquirer on the human reality 
that is the object of his research. Moreover, to shift continuously from an 
**idea’’ in the realm of thought to an ‘‘idea’’ in the realm of action, and to 
assume their basic identity, seems to me to be based upon an illicit generaliza- 
tion which in our case blurs the clear lines of demarcation between thinking 
and action. 

In opposition to such an histoire des idées, with its bias for naturalistic 
and atomistic methods applied to the history of the human mind, I propose 
a Geistesgeschichte, in which Geist represents nothing ominously mystical 
or mythological, but simply the totality of the features of a given period 
or movement which the historian tries to see as a unity—and the impact of 
which, the philosophy of the Encyclopedists and positivistic mathematicians 
to the contrary, does in fact amount to more than that of the aggregate of 
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the parts. There have been, God knows, many Fabrikate of more or less 
recent German make, in which the pursuit of the integration of features of 
detail into one whole has served as an excuse for confusion and muddled 
thinking—so rightly condemned by Professor Lovejoy. But such writings 
should not be allowed to discredit the legitimate endeavors of a Burckhardt, 
a Dilthey, a Simmel, a Max Weber, a Tréltsch. There is nothing fraudulent 
or even revolutionary in a procedure which seeks to see wholes, to put one 
whole into relation with another, instead of making combinations of parts 
detached from their wholes. This is simply the factual, the more accurate 
approach toward the historical problem in question. 

And so it seems to me tragic that in inorganically detaching certain fea- 
tures from the whole of Romanticism in order to draw lines of continuity 
with our times, the historian of ideas has discarded the very method, discov- 
ered by the Romantics, which is indispensable for the understanding of the 
alternation of historical or cultural climates. 


Johns Hopkins University. 








REPLY TO PROFESSOR SPITZER 
By Artuur O. LoveJsoy 


Professor Spitzer’s animadversions upon my paper range so widely over 
many issues that it is impossible to deal adequately with all of them within 
reasonable limits of length. I shall therefore confine my reply chiefly to an 
examination of his views and reasonings on three topics. 


I. Methods of the study of intellectual history. 

The most general and fundamental, and at least in that sense the most 
important, question raised by Professor Spitzer has to do with the nature of 
the methods which legitimately may be used in the study of the history of 
thought. He contrasts two methods. One of them is ‘‘analytical’’ in its 
procedure; it regards the historic products of thought as compounds which 
can be better understood when they are resolved into their ‘‘elements.’’ The 
other method treats all such products—ineluding apparently every -ism and 
-ity for which language provides a general name—as ‘‘organic wholes,’’ to 
which an ‘‘analytical procedure’’ cannot be applied, since such procedure 
*‘destroys the organie entity and makes the understanding of the whole no 
longer possible.’” The former method assumes that there can be such a 
thing as a history of ‘‘ideas,’’ in the plural; the latter eschews the plural, 
and can be properly designated only by the ‘‘untranslatable’’ German com- 
pound Geistesgeschichte. The principal purpose of Mr. Spitzer’s paper is 
to show that the second method is the only admissible one, while the first can 
lead only to misunderstanding of the phenomena it seeks to investigate, and 
should therefore never be employed. 

Since the ‘‘ analytical method’’ of which Mr. Spitzer would enjoin the use 
seems to be identified by him with one which I have elsewhere attempted to 
define, and sometimes to practise, I may perhaps be permitted to recall pre- 
cisely what it is—and what it is not. However complex its procedures and 
results may sometimes be, it is based upon two very simple and (as I had 
supposed) innocent working hypotheses: (a) There are certain discrimina- 
ble factors or ‘‘units,’’ both ideational and affective, logical and alogical, 
which may be, and often are, recurrent or persistent in the historic manifes- 
tations of the workings of the human mind; i.e., one or another of them may 
be found in different writers, systems or periods, though in very diverse 
combinations with other factors. (b) The thought of an individual writer 
or of a school, or the dominant fashion of thought of a period, may, and 
usually does, contain a number of such distinct conceptual and affective com- 
ponents. To understand such a complex as a whole, it is necessary to dis- 
criminate these components and observe their relations and interplay. 

How far or in what instances these hypotheses are true is a question of 
historical fact ; they can be finally verified only by an examination of texts. 
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But to maintain that they cannot possibly be true is equivalent to the asser- 
tion of the two following propositions: (1) that no specific concept, judg- 
ment, mode of reasoning, or belief, and no specific type of emotion, can ever 
occur in the consciousness of more than one individual; (2) that no his- 
toric thought-product—e.g., Platonism, Thomism, the Critical Philosophy, 
‘‘Romanticism,’’ ‘‘Protestantism’’—has any discriminable parts or ele- 
ments; each of them is a pure “‘logical simple.’’ For it is only logical 
simples that are insusceptible of analysis. In short, to deny in principle the 
legitimacy of the analytical method is to set up two very odd premises: that 
no two or more writers ever have the same idea, and that no one writer ever 
has more than one idea. 

Since Mr. Spitzer does deny in principle the legitimacy of the analytical 
method, it is to these two singular paradoxes that he is committed. But if 
an analytical procedure is applied to his article, it becomes evident that he 
also frequently contradicts both of them, and that, when dealing with the 
concrete phenomena of intellectual history, he usually employs the method 
which, when employed by others, he reprobates. Thus—assuming that 
‘‘Romanticism”’ is a distinct entity already unequivocally identified by that 
are: there are eight of 
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term—he tells us what its ‘‘descriptive elements 
them, plus an unspecified number of others presumably referred to by ‘‘etc., 
ete.’? So with the movement ‘‘Hitlerism,’’ in the ideology of which he finds 
no fewer than 15 ‘‘component parts.’’ I am unable to imagine how these 
‘‘elements’’ or ‘‘ parts’’ could have been discovered except by an ‘‘analytical 
procedure’’—though it is not always quite clear to me to precisely what the 
analysis has been applied. In these cases Mr. Spitzer is plainly adopting 
the second of the two hypotheses underlying the analytical method: that 
historic doctrines, -isms, etc., are compounds, of which the components can 
be logically distinguished and enumerated. If analysis ‘‘destroys the or- 
ganic entity,’’ Mr. Spitzer has evidently destroyed Romanticism, Hitlerism, 
and other such entities. It is also clear that, on occasion, he accepts the first 
of the two hypotheses mentioned: that the same ideas, or ‘‘descriptive ele- 
ments,’’ may be recognizably present in different complexes or ‘‘ wholes.’’ 
There is, he grants, ‘‘a possibility of identical variants in two systems,’’ 
though he thinks the likelihood of their occurrence not great. The possi- 
bility is enough to justify the method, which primarily consists simply in 
carefully scrutinizing the textual evidence to see whether or not an identical 
component recurs in two or more contexts. The question as to the frequency 
with which this happens can be answered only after the method has been 
extensively applied. On this question Mr. Spitzer presents no evidence; but 
in practice, his analyses of certain particular systems, -isms, and the like, 
disclose a number of elements which obviously may, and historically do, 
repeat themselves. The ‘‘emphasis on the fatalistic’’ which he finds in 
Romanticism is presumably not wholly different from the same emphasis in 
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Mohammedanism. Certain ideas which he agrees are ‘‘ highly characteristic 
of the German Romantics’’ may also be found ‘‘embedded in Hitlerism,’’ 
though with different concomitant ideas; Romanticism and Protestantism 
have ‘‘at least two features in common’’; and so on. 

Mr. Spitzer, then, is far from a consistent denial of the presuppositions 
of the analytical method, and he, happily, sometimes skillfully practises 
what he preaches against. Nevertheless, he does preach against it, and in- 
sists that a method which he represents as its polar opposite must be exclu- 
sively used. Let us, then, inquire what this alternative method is. Mr. 
Spitzer’s zeal for it interestingly illustrates the persisting influence of cer- 
tain characteristic ideas of the Romantic period—ideas associated with the 
sacred term ‘‘organic whole.’’ All the entities with which this branch of 
historiography deals being assumed a priori to be ‘‘organic,’’ its premises 
and procedure must be deduced from the distinctive properties of this sort 
of entities." 

What, then, does Mr. Spitzer conceive these peculiar properties to be, and 
what do they imply for the methodology of intellectual history? Histori- 
eally there have been a number of partially diverse ideas conveyed by the 
term ‘‘organic whole,’’ but the one which evidently plays the greatest part 
in his reasoning is the following: in an ‘‘organic whole,’’ though there are, 
indeed, discriminable parts or elements, every part is so inseparably related 
to all the other parts constituting that particular whole, and to the ‘‘nature 
of the whole,’’ that no one of the parts could exist, or be the kind of part 
that it is, if dissociated from precisely those other parts, or as a member of 
a different whole. Philosophers call this, for short, the conception of the 
internality of relations. Now if it is assumed that all individual systems 
of thought, all ideologies, ete., are ‘‘organic wholes,’’ it follows that the first 
of the two above-mentioned hypotheses (though not the second) underlying 
the analytical method must be false: the same component can never be 
present in more than one compound. Wherever there are two such wholes, 
all the elements of each of them are eo ipso ‘‘not the same,’’ i.e., not of the 
same kind, as those of the other. It is manifestly from this a priori premise 
that Mr. Spitzer is arguing when he tells us, for example, that ‘‘Streben can- 
not be the same [not merely, ‘is not the same,’ which would be a question for 
textual analysis] with the Schlegels as with Goethe or Nietzsche,’’ simply 
because they are different individuals, and ‘‘the living idea may not be con- 
sidered apart from the individual.’’ Almost his entire argument about 
‘‘Romanticism’’ and Hitlerism rests upon the same premise, applied to 
‘*movements.”’ 

1No reason is given for this assumption; it is a pure unexamined dogma. 
The only proof that could be given for the proposition that all thought-complexes 
are “organic” would consist in a complete induction showing that all of them do in 
fact have the properties which the term is supposed to connote. 
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This sort of inference from the supposedly ‘‘organic’’ character of all 
combinations of ideas which have ever entered any man’s mind is, then, the 
route by which Mr. Spitzer arrives at the extraordinary historical generali- 
zation that no two thinkers ever have the same idea ; the ‘‘organistic method’’ 
entails this consequence, even though Mr. Spitzer denies and affirms the 
consequence by turns. One of the implications of the premise is the impossi- 
bility of using common nouns when referring to components of different 
wholes assumed to be ‘‘organic.’’ If every part of any such whole is a kind 
of thing capable of existing only in that whole, it is necessarily a misrepre- 
sentation to call it by the same name as a part of any other whole. To say 
that any two philosophers have ever entertained any identical idea of ‘‘or- 
ganic whole’’ itself would be false, since an individual’s thought is, for Mr. 
Spitzer, an ‘‘organic whole.’’ Consequently Mr. Spitzer’s own conception 
of what he calls ‘‘organic wholes’’ ‘‘cannot be the same’’ as that of anyone 
else. No other mind has ever shared or ever can share it. It is the kind of 
conception which implies its own incommunicability, as well as that of all 
other conceptions. There would therefore seem to be some inconsistency in 
writing articles to persuade others to embrace it. 

Though this is a premise plainly presupposed and required by Mr. 
Spitzer’s general denunciation of the analytical method and by some of his 
more extreme deductions from the method of ‘‘organicism,’’ he sometimes 
employs it in a considerably qualified or vestigial form. For in some pas- 
sages, as we have seen, he grants that, even in two or more ‘‘organic’’ wholes, 
there may be parts of the same sort, i.e., ideas properly describable as ‘‘the 
same’’ may be found in different systems, periods, ete. Nevertheless, he 
would still insist, each of these parts must be in some degree modified by the 
constitution of the particular whole in which it has been incorporated. 
**The totality of heterogeneous features’’ which make up the whole called 
Hitlerism ‘‘tinges each of the single features’’; in short, when the same idea 
occurs in two complexes it is also partly different. On this two comments 
will suffice. First, if a ‘‘feature’’ which is generically the same occurs in 
two or more contexts, the analytical method is obviously justified and indis- 
pensable; recurrent elements are admittedly there, and only analysis can 
discover them. Second, the question whether a given component has been 
“‘tinged’’ by its presence in a particular totality is a question of fact, to be 
settled, if possible, by an examination of textual evidence; it may conceiva- 
bly sometimes be the case and sometimes not. But Mr. Spitzer settles the 
question in advance by a sweeping a priori generalization. For this generali- 
zation there is no evidence, and there is plenty of evidence against it. For 
example, in spite of the remarkable talent of many philosophers for mis- 
understanding what other philosophers are talking about, it has sometimes 
happened in the history of philosophical controversy that issue was really 
joined ; one school affirmed, the other denied, precisely the same proposition. 
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When medieval philosophers debated the reality of universals, the specific 
notion ‘‘universal’’ appears to have been, at least for most of them, the same 
notion ; if it had not been, they would not have been debating the same ques- 
tion. Again, when Leibniz and Locke—and many others—talked about 
‘*the chain (or seale) of being,’’ it is demonstrable from their texts that the 
same conception of the world of creatures as characterized by plenitude, 
continuity and gradation was present to their minds, though Leibniz and 
Locke were different individuals and their systems were on certain other 
questions notoriously antagonistic. Scores of similar examples will readily 
suggest themselves. This is not to say that contrary examples may not be 
found, cases in which—not, strictly speaking, the same concepts, but—the 
meanings of the same terms are made different by their contexts. A compe- 
tent analytical historian is, of course, careful to recognize such differences 
where they exist, but it is only by analysis that their existence can be 
ascertained. 

It is, however, the affective elements in any mental complex that, Mr. 
Spitzer thinks, most indubitably determine the nature of the concepts or 
propositions with which they are associated, so that where the emotions are 
different the ideas cannot be the same. Here I must digress from the argu- 
ment to repudiate a view which Mr. Spitzer ascribes to me. He assures the 
reader that I believe in the possibility of ‘‘a divorce between thought and 
feeling’’—that, in fact, ‘‘underlying [my] whole program”’ is ‘‘the assump- 
tion of an ‘unemotional’ idea.’’ If this is meant to imply that I hold that 
‘‘ideas’’ can be present in human thought unaccompanied by emotions and 
unaffected by them, or that they are not frequently generated by them, it is, 
I need hardly say, a complete and inexplicable misapprehension of my “‘ pro- 
gram’’—inexplicable because I have more than once, even in contributions 
to this journal, expressed with considerable insistence precisely the opposite 
opinion.” Of course ideas are associated with emotions and interact with 
them. I should, however, equally insist that, though ideas are not ‘‘detach- 
able’’ from emotions, they are not emotions, and that what may be correctly 
described as the same ‘‘idea’’—the term including concepts and proposi- 
tions—can be associated with different emotions, and different ideas with the 
same emotions. Some people delight in cats, others have a phobia for those 
animals. The emotional attitudes are precisely opposite, and what may be 
ealled the value-quality of eats is different for the two sorts of persons. 
Nevertheless, there is an identical factor in both complexes, namely, just 
eats, and to disregard it would be to miss what is psychologically most inter- 
esting in the two phenomena, and most suggestive of further questions for 
investigation—e.g., what are the preconditions for these opposite reactions 
to the same kind of object of perception or thought. So with the more 

2 E.g., in the paper on which Mr. Spitzer comments, 265-266, and in Vol. I, 1, 
16-21. Cf. also The Great Chain of Being, 10-14. 
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intangible entities with which the historian of ideas is concerned. To St. 
Augustine, Friedrich Schlegel, and many others, the idea of the ewige 
Wiederkehr was repellent, to Nietzsche it was attractive. Both attitudes 
had an obvious emotional element, but they were opposite emotions directed 
upon the same idea; and it was not a whit less the same because the ‘‘soul’’ 
of St. Augustine and the ‘‘spiritual climate’’ in which he lived were about 
as different as can be imagined from Nietzsche’s. Other instances of this 
sort of thing, also, could be cited to the point of tedium. It is one of the 
more important tasks of the analytical historian to study the diversities of 
men’s emotional responses to the same ideas, and, if he can, to find some 
psychological explanation of them. But if the difference of the emotions 
always and necessarily made the ideas different, no such problem could arise. 

Seeking, however, to make comprehensible to myself Mr. Spitzer’s (inter- 
mittent) belief in this unconvincing thesis of the necessary differentness of 
all the components of any two different thought-complexes, I conjecture that 
it is partly due to a confusion of that proposition with another which it may 
seem to resemble: namely, that when an identical component is differently 
combined with other components, the wholes are different (which is tauto- 
logical), and may also exhibit different total properties, modes of action and 
effects which are not simply the sum of the properties exhibited by the com- 
ponents in isolation. This latter proposition is both true and important. 
It is one which, either as a general philosophical principle or in its bearing 
on the history of ideas, I have never denied, nor is there anything in the 
analytical method which implies that it cannot be true. The wholes still 
contain components which must be discovered by analysis, some of the com- 
ponents in one whole may be the same as those in another, and to become 
acquainted with the potentialities and the historic réles of any one of these 
recurrent components you must observe it in the different combinations into 
which it has entered. If, in maintaining the ‘‘organic’’ character of 
thought-complexes, Mr. Spitzer asserted no more than this proposition, there 
would (on this issue) be no disagreement between us.* A book of mine to 
which he generously refers is chiefly devoted to showing how various have 
been the effects of the acceptance of a certain idea (itself not simple) when 
it has been diversely combined with others, or applied in different provinces 
of thought, or employed by writers having different doctrinal motivations 
or emotional biases; nevertheless, through all this diversity of the wholes, 
there has been present the same ‘‘abstract idea that survives in history from 

5 “Organic,” however, would not be an appropriate adjective; for it is true 
even of chemical substances that a given substance when combined with different 
other substances does not cease to be discoverably present, but that the several 
compounds as such nevertheless have different sensible, pharmacal and other proper- 
ties and modes of action not wholly deducible from the properties of the com- 
ponents in isolation. 
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generation to generation, always identifiable to the eye of the historian.’’ 
There is, in short, no inconsistency between the recognizable identity of a 
given part in various combinations and the differentness—which may even 
amount to opposition—of the wholes resulting from those combinations. 
Mr. Spitzer’s fundamental error appears to be that—being justly sensible 
of the differentness of such wholes as ‘‘Romanticism’’ (in his sense) and 
Hitlerism—he has quite gratuitously and mistakenly concluded that they 
cannot have any identical elements—even though (when his eye as a per- 
ceptive and learned historian is on the actual facts) he is constrained to 
contradict this theoretical implication of the ‘‘organistic’’ method and recog- 
nize that those wholes do have identical elements, which analysis can reveal. 

This error has been facilitated by Mr. Spitzer’s failure to note into what 
sort of wholes ideas are combined in men’s thinking. The wholes are in most 
eases logical or would-be logical structures—in short, judgments or argu- 
ments, implicit or explicit. And it is a primary presupposition of ordinary 
logic that the same concept can occur in judgments of wholly different logi- 
cal import and an identical proposition serve as a premise for different con- 
clusions, provided the other premises are not identical. Many ideas are 
what logicians call propositional functions, i.e., propositions of which the 
subject is indeterminate; e.g., ‘‘x is a superior race,’’ or is ‘‘the chosen 
people.’’ This presupposes that there is or may be such a thing as a 
superior race, or a people preferred above others by some supreme and super- 
human power. Such an idea, as we know, has had wide currency and a long 
history ; it is a constant in a number of historic ideologies. But it may be, 
and has been, combined with different assumptions as to what people z 
should stand for—e.g., the Jews, or the English, or the Germans, or the 
Japanese; and, obviously, the resultant determinate propositions, the 
‘*wholes,’’ will have very different practical consequences. The analytical 
historian will note the recurrence of the general idea and of its accompany- 
ing emotional attitudes, and also the diversity of the ‘‘ values’’ assigned to z; 
having thus isolated a generic type of phenomenon appearing in various 
specific instances and ferms, he will inquire, inter alia, whether there are, 
in all the instances, any common antecedent conditions for the occurrence of 
the phenomenon, and how far it has had similar and how far, and through 
what causes, dissimilar effects; and he may be able to trace the transmission 
of the general idea from an earlier to a later instance.* Or again, you may 
find certain historic ethical creeds reducible to two different syllogisms hav- 
ing as their common major premise; ‘‘ The interests of the individual should 
be subordinated to the good of the whole.’’ But when, in the minor premise, 

* Professor Hans Kohn has pointed out in this journal the part which “the 
three main ideas of Hebrew nationalism” played in the minds of Cromwell and his 
generation: “the chosen-people idea, the covenant, the messianic expectancy” (I 
[1940], 1, 82). 
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‘“the whole’’ is in the one case identified with the national state, and in the 
other case with all humanity, you have two extremely dissimilar total doc- 
trines. To recognize the identity of the major premise in both is neverthe- 
less the first essential both for the historian and the philosopher. All this 
is very obvious, but it appears necessary to recall it in order to remove the 
supposed difficulty of understanding how the same idea can not only be pres- 
ent in, but be an essential of, two or more radically different ‘‘systems.”’ 

Before leaving this question of methods, however, we must consider the 
terms ‘‘Geist’’ and ‘‘spiritual climate,’’ which have so large a place in Mr. 
Spitzer’s discussion. They are apparently synonymous, and are supposed 
to designate an important type of factor in the history of thought which the 
good, or organistic or ‘‘synthetic,’’ method recognizes, and the bad, or ana- 
lytical, method not only misses but denies. It is this factor alone which 
enables us to ‘‘understand’’ and ‘‘explain’’ a ‘‘period’’ or ‘‘movement’’— 
and apparently also ‘‘the totality of the thoughts’’ of any individual; 
through ignoring it, the analytical historian is necessarily incapable of 
understanding any of these things. But what do the terms mean? ‘‘Geist’’ 
is formally defined as ‘‘the totality of features of a given period or movement 
which the historian tries to see as aunity.’’ Since the ‘‘totality’’ admittedly 
contains ‘‘features,’’ in the plural, the way to discern a Geist is evidently not 
to refrain from analyzing the literature of the period in order to observe and 
discriminate them; Mr. Spitzer can hardly hold that you can understand a 
period better by not observing and discriminating its features (though if he 
does not, his antipathy to ‘‘analysis’’ remains incomprehensible). The 
essential thing is evidently ‘‘seeing the features as a unity.’’ But what, in 
turn, does ‘‘unity’’ mean ?—the term being, as philosophers are well aware, 
far from unequivocal. It appears to mean chiefly ‘‘organic’’ unity, in the 
sense already indicated. A ‘‘climate’’ or Geist is something by which all the 
elements of an aggregate of ideas are ‘‘held together’’ and ‘‘integrated into 
a unit’’—viz., the kind of unit whose ‘‘features’’ or components are so in- 
separably interrelated and mutually implicative that none of them can be 
“‘the same’’ as any component of any other unit having a different climate. 

Geistesgeschichte, then, appears to be (for Mr. Spitzer) simply the his- 
tory of ideas treated in accordance with the ‘‘organistic’’ method ;° and the 
only fruit which this method has to offer the historian is, once more, so far as 
I can see, the proposition that no two mental complexes or ‘‘wholes’’ can 

5 In spite of Mr. Spitzer’s aversion to plurals, I venture to suggest that—if we 
must have a German word—“Geistergeschichte” would be a more appropriate name. 
For in his use Geist does not mean mind or intellect; it is the somewhat that at 
once unifies the ideas or “features” of a period, movement, etc. and differentiates 
them from all others. But there are for him many Geister—as many as there are 
periods, movements, or even individuals; and it is with the series of these Geister 
that the sort of historiography which he desiderates would presumably deal. 
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have any ideas in common. The untenability—to express it moderately— 
of this proposition has already been sufficiently demonstrated. If the notion 
of ‘‘climate’’ or Geist has any more positive contribution to make to histori- 
ography than this negation of any possibility of either the sharing or the 
communication of thoughts by different minds, Mr. Spitzer does not appear 
to me to make clear what it is. And even supposing that there may be a 
positive something which is the particular climate or Geist of, e.g., a move- 
ment, it can only be one ‘‘feature’’ of it, an idea or group of ideas, or an 
emotional attitude, common to all who participate in the movement—a com- 
ponent to be discriminated by analysis from all the others, and capable of 
being described or characterized. You must be able to say something about 
it—for if nothing can be said about it, then, surely, the less said about it the 
better. It might, indeed, have a special relation to the others; i.e., it might 
be a dominant idea, a major preconception or attitude, which tended to 
determine, so to say, the eligibility of other ideas for admission to member- 
ship. Those congruous, or seemingly congruous, with it would be readily 
accepted, those incongruous would be rejected or disregarded. But even in 
such a case, it would remain a question for factual inquiry how far the actual 
components of a given ‘‘whole’’ are logically or psychologically congruous. 
Most historic complexes of ideas, when analyzed, can be seen to include an 
abundance of pregnant incongruities, the eventual discovery of which is one 
of the frequent causes of changes or revolutions in thought. You cannot 
simply say that because the complex has a climate of its own, there can’t be 
any incongruities in it; indeed, Mr. Spitzer himself quite correctly recog- 
nizes such ineongruities in the Nazi ideology, even while insisting that its 
climate ‘‘integrates’’ it into a ‘‘unit.’’ 

How loosely conceived Mr. Spitzer’s notion of ‘‘climates’’ is may be 
judged from a curious contradiction into which he falls in his application 
of it. The sorts of ‘‘units’’ to which he ascribes mutually exclusive climates 
include (a) the totality of the thoughts of an individual; (b) movements; 
(ec) periods; (d) ‘‘definite sciences or fields of activity.’’ A period may 
presumably include—and in historical fact always does include—a number 
of movements, and a movement many individuals. But if nothing in the 
‘‘organie whole’’ which consists of the thoughts of an individual is the same 
as any thought of another individual—if everybody has his own exclusive 
Geist—there can be no such things as movements, since a ‘‘movement”’ of 
thought presumably presupposes that those who adhere to it have at least 
some ideas which are the same. And if there could be movements, there 
could be no ‘‘periods,’’ having Geister or climates of their own, since the 
period as a whole would include different movements having mutually exclu- 
sive and incompatible Geister. If a whole has no parts which are the same 
as those of any other whole, it cannot be a part of any other whole; but indi- 
viduals (i.e., their thoughts) are parts of movements, and movements of 
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periods. But Mr. Spitzer repeatedly makes the self-contradictory assump- 
tion that there can be overlapping ‘‘organic’’ wholes—except when it is to 
his purpose to draw an inference from the assumption that there can not be 
(e.g., in ‘‘ Romanticism’’ and Hitlerism). 

One such inference is perhaps the most extraordinary of all. From the 
assumption (for which no reason is given) that every ‘‘definite science or 
field of activity’’ has its own ‘‘climate,’’ he infers that, while it is ‘‘ possible 
to trace the history of an idea’’ through one science, the same idea can never 
be discovered in any other science ;° e.g., ‘‘the history of the idea of evolu- 
tion’’ must be limited to biology. Comment is hardly necessary, since there 
is nothing more familiar or more certain about the history of the past two 
centuries than that the ‘‘idea of evolution’’ (in more than one of the several 
senses of the term, including its biological sense, i.e., the doctrine of the 
descent of species from other species) has penetrated most of the provinces 
of thought. A score of other ideas which have played a potent part in many 
fields of inquiry and reflection and practice could easily be pointed out. 
If the theory of the all-important réle of mutually exclusive ‘‘climates’’ or 
Geister (whatever they may be) in intellectual history implies the contrary 
(as Mr. Spitzer tells us that it does), the theory unhappily collides with one 
of the most massive and conspicuous of all historical facts. 

What this chiefly illustrates is the arbitrary and a priori character of 
Mr. Spitzer’s whole ‘‘method.’’ By the procedure which his article illus- 
trates, you may attribute a ‘‘climate’’ to any set of ideas you like—and 
without any obligation to specify what in particular the climate is. When 
you have done this, you simply deduce that no idea in this set is the same 
as any idea in a set to which you have attributed a different climate. The 
method is the reverse of that to which the responsible investigator of intel- 
lectual history is committed. His procedure, in dealing with such a ques- 
tion, must always consist in examining the two sets—be these individual 
systems, movements, sciences, or ‘‘periods’’—in order to determine by 
analysis of the relevant evidence whether or not common elements are to be 
found in them. He will make no a priori assumption either that there must 
be or that there cannot be such common elements. 


II. The Term ‘‘Romanticism.’’ 

On this topic Professor Spitzer begins by attributing to me a thesis quite 
different from that which I had expressed. I have not said that there is a 
thing, ‘‘Romanticism,’’ which ‘‘defies definition.’’ The question does not 
concern the definability of an entity already identified, but the meaning, in 


9? 


® While Mr. Spitzer categorically asserts this, he seems to say the opposite two 
sentences later. This is one among numerous examples of a propensity to affirm 
contradictory theses on identical questions—which makes discussion of his article 
somewhat difficult. 
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past and current usage, of a certain word. And what I have said about the 
word is not that it ‘‘has no meaning,’’ but the contrary, that, in the century 
and a half since it was invented, it ‘‘has acquired so many—and such incon- 
gruous and opposed—meanings,’’ that it no longer has any ‘‘one understood 
and accepted meaning,’’ and has therefore ‘‘come to be useless as a verbal 
symbol.’’ In short, when one historian or critic uses the word ‘‘ Romanti- 
cism’’ as the name for a set of ideas or theses or ‘‘attitudes,’’ the reader 
can no longer assume that he is referring to the same set as any other writer 
who uses the word. And from this diversity in the connotations and deno- 
tations which different writers attach to the word I observed that a deplor- 
able amount of confusion, and even of historical error, has resulted. One 
writer, for example, attacks, another defends, ‘‘Romanticism’’; they seem, 
therefore, to their readers, and even to themselves, to hold conflicting opin- 
ions on the same issue. But it may presently appear, after a certain amount 
of misdirected controversy, that the Romanticism which the one attacks is 
by no means the same as the Romanticism which the other defends, except 
in name; the two writers may, in fact, be in substantial agreement, except 
in their terminology.’ If everyone when employing the term would append 
his own definition, together with a list of the authors whom he regards as the 
typical Romanticists ; and if he would, in his actual use of the word, always 
keep in mind his definition ; and if he would, finally, when referring to other 
writers on the subject, refrain from assuming that they mean by the word 
the same thing that he does, and take pains to ascertain (if possible) what 
they do mean by it—then, no doubt, much of the confusion, at least, would 
be avoided, though it would still be awkward to have so many current senses 
for a single semi-technical term in historiography. But in practice the con- 
fusion has not been avoided, and one consequence has been the raising of 
equivocal and misleading historical questions—as Professor Fairchild’s 
article in the same issue of this journal pointed out. Were the leaders of 
the Oxford Movement ‘‘Romantics’’? Yes, if you take certain ideas or 
sentiments—such as ‘‘responsiveness to the romantic charm of the Middle 
Ages’’—as constituting the essence of ‘‘Romanticism’’; No, if you take 
certain other and more important ideas, which other uses or definitions of 
it would include among its essentials. Until the definition is specified, the 
question is meaningless because the crucial term in it is multivocal. 

Professor Spitzer does, however, presently join issue on this matter. He 
maintains that there is no multiplicity of current meanings of ‘‘Romanti- 
cism’’; it is ‘‘in fact, a generally understood term, . . . there is a communis 
opinio concerning the descriptive elements implied’’ by it, and ‘‘historians 
are agreed on the specific individuals to whom the term [‘Romanticist’] 
applies.’’ His reasons for asserting this are of two sorts. 

* Readers of this journal have had an interesting example of this since my 
paper was published; see Professor Barzun’s review of Mr. Peter Viereck’s Meta- 
politics, and Mr. Viereck’s reply, III (1942) 1, 107-112. 
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1. The first is of an a priori character: it consists in a general assumption 
falling within his own special province of etymology and semantics. When- 
ever common speech has created a verbal unit—such as the word ‘‘roman- 
ticism’’ or ‘‘nature’’—we are under the ‘‘obligation to see all its different 
senses as a unit.’’ This proposition is, indeed, somewhat puzzlingly ex- 
pressed. If there are ‘‘different senses,’’ it would seem that they are not 
(quad senses) the same unit. But what Mr. Spitzer would apparently have 
us think is that, though there are seemingly ‘‘different’’ senses of the word, 
they are all really the same sense, so that the word is always used to con- 
note the same attributes and to denote the same subject of discourse. And 
for this highly improbable, not to say self-contradictory, generalization the 
only reason suggested is that, unless the senses were the same, common 
speech would never have employed the same word to express them. 

But there is no proposition on any matter in linguistics which is more 
certainly false than this last. Words notoriously shift their meanings 
through gradual processes of association of ideas by partial qualitative sim- 
ilarity, or similarity of function, or contiguity, or even similarity to the 
sound of other words; and these shifts take place in chains or series in such 
a way that, between the meaning or referent of the first term in a series and 
that of the last there may be no significant similarity whatever. Some 
object having the characters a b c is called A; then some other object, having 
the characters c d e, is also called A, by virtue of the partial similarity ; then 
a third object, having the characters e f g, is called A, not because it resem- 
bles the first object so called (which it does not), but because it partially 
resembles the second. 

If an example is required, consider the word ‘‘table.’’ The original 
sense of tabula was apparently ‘‘a board, plank.’’ From this arose, in Latin 
or in English (and other modern languages), often in both, several divergent 
series of senses, of which it will suffice to mention two: (a) Any flat surface 
on which you could write, as on a board, became a ‘‘table’’—a slate, a sheet 
of paper or a collection of them, e.g., a notebook; then various things written 
on such surfaces—accounts, records, written laws (the ‘‘Twelve Tables’’) ; 
then any series of related items arranged in a systematic sequence—a multi- 
plication table, time-table, table of contents—and so on. (b) Meanwhile, 
also from the sense ‘‘board,’’ came the sense, ‘‘an article of furniture hav- 
ing a flat top,’’ not necessarily of board, and the more special sense of such 
a piece of furniture used for serving food ; then, by one metonymy, the sense 
“‘food,’’ and by another, the sense ‘‘the company that gathers round a 
table’’; from the latter arose the name of a fictitious order of chivalry, the 
Round Table, and also, later, of a group of persons gathered, not necessarily 
about a table, for discussion on a set topic; finally, ‘‘a round table’’ is now 
sometimes used as a synonym of ‘‘symposium,’’ to designate this kind of 
discussion whether in oral or printed form. Throughout these series there 
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is an intelligible continuity of transition from one meaning to the next; in 
no intelligible sense can all the meanings be said to be ‘‘a unit.’” And 
what is true of ‘‘table’’ may obviously be equally true of ‘‘nature’’ or 
‘*Romanticism.’’ I regret to be obliged to recall considerations so ele- 
mentary ; but Mr. Spitzer appears to have forgotten them when he bases his 
assertion of the unequivocality of ‘‘Romanticism’’ on the extraordinary 
premise that wherever a single word is in common use there must be a corre- 
spondingly single sense. 

It is true that he elsewhere contradicts this and lays down the opposite 
but equally odd generalization already mentioned, that when two or more 
writers use the same word they never use it in the same sense: ‘‘Streben 
with the Schlegels cannot be the same as with Goethe or Nietzsche,’’ because 
they are different individuals. It should follow that romantisch also not 
only is not, but cannot be the same for Goethe and the Schlegels, and that 
the senses of this or any other word are as numerous as the persons who have 
ever used it—an embarrassing situation for the lexicographer! But with 
this side of Mr. Spitzer’s reasoning I have already sufficiently dealt. 

2. The question whether everybody—or every ‘‘cultured’’ person—who 
talks about ‘‘Romanticism’’ attaches to the word the same connotation and 
denotation is, in any case, not one to be settled by a priori generalizations; 
it is a question of fact, to be settled by evidence. That such a universal 
identity of meaning is a fact Mr. Spitzer asserts; that, before making such 
an assertion, it is desirable to examine the evidence has apparently not 
occurred to him. In an earlier essay,® cited in the paper under discussion, 
I have presented a large mass of evidence on the point, which it is impossible 
to reproduce here; but a few samples may be given, some of them not previ- 
ously adduced. The denotation of ‘‘Romanticism’’—the group of thinkers 
or writings that exemplify the phenomenon so designated—has been vari- 
ously conceived, by different critics or historians, to include (among many 
others) Nietzsche, Flaubert, Newman and the Tractarians, Hegel, Shelley, 
Schopenhauer, Byron, Wordsworth, Rousseau, Joseph Warton, Kant, 
Fénelon, Madame Guyon, Pascal, Bacon, the Grand Cyrus, St. Paul, Plato, 
the Odyssey, and ‘‘the Serpent in Eden’’; while most of these have been 
declared by other learned writers not to be ‘‘Romantic.’’ The connotations 
of the term—what Mr. Spitzer would call the ‘‘descriptive elements implied 
by Romanticism’’—are, naturally, equally diverse and discrepant. For one 
eminent literary historian Romanticism is simply ‘‘the fairy way of writ- 
ing,’’ for another it is the direct source of ‘‘the realistic error.’’ For some 
historians it is a sort of retrospectivism, a preoccupation with the past or 
a ‘‘eult of the extinct’’; for others, while ‘‘the classic temper studies the 
past, the romantic neglects it,’’ and looks forward to the future; and for 
some of the French ‘‘Romantics,’’ its motto was il faut étre de son temps. 

8 “On the Discrimination of Romanticisms,” PMLA (1924), 229-253. 
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For Mr. Paul Elmer More it was ‘‘the illusion of seeing the infinite in the 
stream of nature itself, instead of apart from that stream’’; for a recent 
German author the deepest thing in Romanticism is eine Religion, die dieses 
Leben hasst. . . . Romantik will die gerade Verbindung des Menschlichen 
mit dem Uberirdischen. For Professor Spitzer himself, ‘‘healthiness’’ is 
the basic characteristic of ‘‘Roman thought’’; for Goethe ‘‘the Roman- 
tic’’ was ‘‘the diseased.’” Among those for whom the word implies, inter 
alia, a social and political ideology or temper, one writer, typical of many, 
tells us that ‘‘Romanticism spells anarchy in every domain, . . . a syste- 
matic hostility to everyone invested with any particle of social authority— 
husband or paterfamilias, policeman or magistrate, priest or Cabinet min- 
ister’’;*° but Professor Goetz Briefs finds ‘‘the climax of political and eco- 
nomic thought within the Romantic movement”’ in the doctrine of Adam 
Miiller, which sought to vindicate the sanctity of established social authority 
embodied in the family and the state; ‘‘by an inescapable logic the Roman- 
ticist ideology was drawn into the camp of reaction.’"** Such examples of 
the diversities and contradictions in the historic and current meanings given 
to the term could be multiplied ad libitum. This is what Mr. Spitzer would 
describe as a communis opinio. To none of this evidence, however, has he 
troubled to attend ; he is therefore able to retain a serene faith that every- 
one else understands by the term precisely what he understands by it. He 
thus affords a fresh illustration of a common but regrettable practice on 
which I had commented in the article under discussion—that of postulating 
“a determinate entity existing prior to the definition, which must be the 
thing that the word ‘Romanticism’ denotes’’; of defining the nature or 
“descriptive elements’’ of this thing under the guidance of one’s own asso- 
ciations of ideas with the word; and of then reading the same signification 
into all other people’s uses of it. For many years I have collected defini- 
tions and characterizations of Romanticism as some people collect postage- 
stamps. Mr. Spitzer now provides a welcome addition to the collection. It 
is welcome because it is different from all the others. 


Ill. ‘‘Romanticism’’ and Hitlerism. 


Here also it is unfortunately necessary to point out first of all that Mr. 
Spitzer gives his readers a doubly erroneous account of what had been said 
in the article he criticizes. 

(a) The reader is told that I seek to ‘‘solve the problem”’ (of the sinister 
outcome of the Hitlerian ideology) ‘‘ without stepping beyond the limits of 
the . . . three ideas’’ mentioned in the second part of the article; I ‘‘arti- 

® Julius Bab, Fortinbras, oder der Kampf des 19. Jahrhunderts mit dem 


Geiste der Romantik. 
10 G. Chatterton-Hill, Contemporary Rev. (1942), 720. 
11 This Journal, IIT (1941), 279 ff. 


‘ 
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ficially reduce the history of an historical event or movement to two or 
three components’’ (italics mine). What I had actually written was that 
the combination of these ideas was ‘‘a factor in the production of the state 
of mind upon which the totalitarian ideologies depend for their appeal,’’ 
but that ‘‘these three are by no means the only ones of which the same 
might be said.’’ I ‘‘inelined to think them the most important and most 
fundamental,’’ but added that ‘‘this estimate is certainly debatable.’’ And 
in the concluding summary: in these three ideas ‘‘one may discern an im- 
portant part (though assuredly far from all) of the pattern of ideas’’ asso- 
ciated with the Nazi movement; ‘‘a host of other factors between the 1790s 
and the present of course contributed to this outcome.’’ The thesis imputed 
to me is thus one which I had explicitly and repeatedly repudiated. 

(b) Mr. Spitzer supposes that I would make ‘‘das Ganze of the Romantic 
idealists responsible for the hideous growth of totalitarianism,’’ and that 
I assume that ‘‘present events can be blamed on the great Romantic think- 
ers’’ (italics mine). This is a curious misconception of the relation which 
I suggested between certain characteristic ideas of the Romantic period and 
the Nazi ideology. To say that there is some causal relation between two 
events, A and B, is not to say that A is ‘‘responsible’’ for B, and (if B is 
a bad thing) that A is to be ‘‘blamed’”’ for B; it is only to say that A is one 
of the antecedent conditions without which B would not have occurred in 
the particular way it did. To say that the German Blitzkrieg of 1940 could 
not have occurred if the internal combustion engine had not previously been 
invented is not to say that that invention was ‘‘responsible’’ for the Blitz- 
krieg or that its inventor is to be ‘‘blamed’’ for the horrors which his device 
was eventually to play a part in making possible." Mr. Spitzer thinks it 
especially incomprehensible that any one should suppose that ‘‘ideas poten- 
tial of such good’’ (as the three mentioned) ‘‘have borne such bitter fruit’’ 
as Hitlerism. It is no more incomprehensible than the fact that the internal 
combustion engine has borne both good and bitter fruit; or that a chemical 
element may be an ingredient in one compound which is harmless or thera- 
peutic, and an ingredient in another which is toxic or deadly; or that a 
given proposition when combined as a premise with certain other premises 
in an argument may yield a true and useful conclusion, and when combined 
with different other premises may yield a false and dangerous one. 

When these two misinterpretations of my thesis are eliminated, little is 
left in Mr. Spitzer’s observations on this third topic which seems to me to 
eall for further comment. For the most part he argues from the a priori 
premise already discussed: no two different ‘‘systems,’’ or ‘‘organic 

12 Tt is true that simple minds sometimes reason in this manner. It is said 
that the fishwives of Palos in 1898 stoned the statue of Columbus on the ground 
that, by discovering America, he was to blame for the defeat of Spain by the 
United States. 
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wholes,’’ can have any elements in common; ‘‘Romanticism’’ and Hitlerism, 
however, are organic wholes, and are manifestly extremely different wholes; 
ergo, they cannot have any elements in common; no idea present in the one 
is the same as any idea present in the other. The reasons for rejecting this 
premise have already been set forth, and the conclusion is the less in need 
of refutation because Mr. Spitzer himself,—when, as a historian and not an 
a priori reasoner, he actually examines the two complexes—denies that con- 
clusion: the three ideas in question are (to quote again his own words), 
‘highly characteristic of the German Romantics’’ and are also ‘‘ present 
and important in Hitlerism.’’ This is precisely what, in this part of my 
paper, I was chiefly concerned to point out. In admitting it, Mr. Spitzer 
not only admits my principal contention (on this topic); he also destroys 
the general argument of his article. That argument was, as he explains in 
his second paragraph, designed to prove the unsoundness of the analytical 
method by showing that a certain specific proposition to which the use of 
that method had led me—viz., that at least three ideas highly characteristic 
of the German Romantic period are present and important in Hitlerism— 
is in fact false. But since he expressly acknowledges that this proposition 
is in fact true, nothing is left of the argument. 

There remains one further factual question, namely, whether the emer- 
gence and vogue of these ideas in the Romantic period has any causal rela- 
tion to their presence in the Hitlerian ideology. This question has no 
bearing upon the validity of the analytical method, since it is not a presup- 
position of that method that the appearance of a given idea in one period 
or movement is always causally related to a later appearance of it. Mr. 
Spitzer apparently holds that there is no causal connection in this case; he 
seems to think that the ideas in question emerged and had great influence 
in the Romantic period, that all of them then ceased to have any consider- 
able currency, and that they quite spontaneously sprang up afresh among 
the uneducated classes in Germany in the 1920s and 1930s. Such acquain- 
tance as I have with German philosophy and literature of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century appears to me to disprove the asserted discon- 
tinuity, and Mr. Spitzer presents nothing which I can regard as serious 
historical evidence in support of his thesis; but since adequate presentation 
of the evidence against it is forbidden by limitations of space, I must be 
content to leave this question to the judgment of the learned reader. 


Johns Hopkins University. 
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FICINO AND POMPONAZZI ON THE PLACE OF MAN 
IN THE UNIVERSE 


By Paut OskKAR KRISTELLER 


In attempting to understand a given body of ideas, the student of intel- 
lectual history will not only seek to determine its truth or its philosophical 
and historical significance ; he will also inquire how far these ideas were old 
or novel at the time a writer first expressed them. To be sure, the history 
of thought has shifted back and forth between an emphasis on originality 
and an adherence to permanent principles, and the emphasis prevailing at 
a given period has often guided the efforts of authors. Yet neither extreme 
has ever at any time been realized. What we actually find everywhere is a 
mixture of old and new elements, in varying proportions to be sure. 

There are several reasons for the acceptance and repetition of old ideas. 
One factor is certainly the intellectual inertia which leads a man to receive 
without question what he has been taught, or to reject without proper 
examination other proposed ideas which would conflict with his familiar 
views. More important, in the case of a moderately independent mind, is 
the impossibility of any individual’s constructing a new system of the uni- 
verse from the ground up without the use of borrowed materials. This 
fact makes clear the importance of investigating the sources and background 
of a philosopher, provided we do not stop with noting that certain ideas have 
been taken from certain sources, but proceed to inquire why they have been 
borrowed and how they have been transformed to become part of the new 
synthesis. Another factor which definitely makes for continuity, though 
this may sound like a paradox, is polemic and discussion. The current 
views against which a thinker reacts mark also the starting-point for his 
own thought, determine the range and direction of his ideas, and often con- 
stitute the necessary complement to his own system. This is one of the 
reasons why pupils seldom succeed in maintaining intact the system of their 
masters. Ideas lose their force when the conditions in opposition to which 
they were conceived disappear, just as a man leaning with all his force 
against a wall will collapse when the wall is suddenly taken away. More- 
over, every philosophical thought is a response to a common world. There 
are certain basic facts which no thinker can disregard, and certain enduring 
problems which give continuity to their varying solutions. Finally, certain 
problems admit of only a limited number of basic solutions, which recur 
more or less regularly in the history of ideas, though the details may vary. 
This accounts for the fact that there are a few persistent trends which may 
be traced through the entire history of thought. 
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On the other hand, there are no less powerful factors contributing to a 
continual change and variety of ideas. Most thinkers derive some degree 
of novelty from their own personal outlook, or even from a conscious en- 
deavor to be original or ‘‘up-to-date.’’ Favorable circumstances may help 
them to reach conclusions for which the premises have been prepared by 
their predecessors. Intellectual, political, or social conditions prevailing 
at the time may force them to modify ideas they would prefer to restate, 
which were conceived under different circumstances. More important is the 
basic fact that each individual and each age starts life anew, has a new 
approach to truth, and may hence make a specifically new contribution to 
the realm of ideas. Even in the extreme case in which a thinker is merely 
copying or summarizing the work of previous writers, his selection and 
emphasis will depend on his preferences, if not on specific ideas. In view 
of this necessary combination of old and new elements, the history of ideas 
will often appear like the variations on a musical theme. 

This point of view is particularly helpful in understanding the history 
of a specific trend or tradition which may be traced over a longer period, 
such as Platonism or Aristotelianism. Such a tradition is held together by 
a common orientation toward a great thinker of the past and toward some 
of his basic ideas. But it is by no means a succession of simple repetitions 
of theories established once and for all at the beginning. Otherwise it 
would have no interest whatsoever. What actually takes place is a process 
of continual adaptation, in which the basic ideas are gradually transformed 
and readjusted to the ever-changing historical and intellectual situation and 
to the specific interests and problems of individual thinkers. A later thinker 
who tries to interp” et or to restate the ideas of an earlier thinker will always 
translate old corvepts into new terms and will reconstruct the old system 
according to his own views. He will select and emphasize some elements 
of the previous tradition and omit or disregard others. He will also com- 
bine them with ideas borrowed from outside sources or added by himself. 

It is obvious that the historian of philosophy must adjust his method to 
this state of affairs. For a long time the entire study of past philosophies 
had been limited to stating and criticizing ‘‘opinions,’’ and this still remains 
the necessary basis or the final goal of any interpretation. But more re- 
cently the history of philosophy has come to be a special discipline aiming 
at a philosophical understanding of past thinkers through the resources of 
historical and philological scholarship. In pursuing this task, some stu- 
dents have been inclined to treat the great thinkers as isolated figures and 
to emphasize only the novel and original aspects of their thought. Others, 
on the contrary, have been more interested in the continuing tradition of 
certain ideas and tendencies, and have emphasized the permanent and 
recurring factors at the expense of the changing and varying details. I 
should think that a combination of both methods is needed. The historian 
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should recognize the recurring basic ideas and attitudes in their various 
appearances, but he should also describe and explain what is specific in the 
different appearances and its relation to the basic principles. The method 
should be flexible, of course, according to the number and significance of 
the novel elements found in each representative of a given tradition. In 
this way the historian of philosophy will do justice to the fact that an intel- 
lectual tradition consists in the varying manifestations of permanent, basic 
principles. 

When we apply this method to the history of Platonism or Aristotelian- 
ism, we are confronted with the additional difficulty that Platonism and 
Aristotelianism are, so to speak, complementary to each other. Closely 
related from the beginning, their very relation has been subject to a con- 
tinually changing interpretation. The reason is to be found in the relation 
between Plato and Aristotle themselves. Modern historical research has led 
to the conclusion that the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle were not sim- 
ply two opposite or merely different systems of thought, but rather stages 
in a gradual development which led from the mature works of Plato through 
the dialogues of his old age and through the early works of Aristotle (as 
reconstructed out of preserved fragments) to the treatises of Aristotle’s 
mature period. But this historical insight cannot prevent us from recog- 
nizing that there really is a basic difference between the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle. 

This ambiguous relation has determined the history of Platonism and 
Aristotelianism ever since. There were periods in which the contrast 
between the two traditions was strongly emphasized, but even then the fol- 
lowers of Plato could not help borrowing problems and concepts of Aristo- 
telian origin, nor could the Aristotelians eliminate the Platonic elements 
contained in the system of their master. At other times a so-called eclectic 
tendency held that Plato and Aristotle ‘‘disagreed in words, but agreed in 
their doctrines’’; but the disagreement in words still remained quite puz- 
zling for the interpreters, and they were obliged in their attempted syn- 
thesis to subordinate the views of one master to those of the other. Thus 
the two currents represent two different poles of philosophical orientation, 
without being entirely exclusive of each other. On the contrary, we might 
say that each belongs to the history of the other, and that just in those times 
when one of the two traditions definitely prevails over the other, it is also 
bound to continue and to represent the heritage of that other tradition. 

In medieval Europe, Platonism as modified by Augustine was the prevail- 
ing trend in philosophy and theology up to the twelfth century, and 
remained an important secondary current long thereafter. Aristotelianism 
on the other hand became predominant in the thirteenth century, and re- 
tained much of its hold up to the sixteenth century and even afterwards. 
Yet from the fifteenth century on both Platonism and Aristotelianism 
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entered a novel phase under the influence of the new humanistic movement. 
Both currents, to be sure, continued the preceding traditions of the Middle 
Ages, but at the same time they formulated the traditional problems and 
doctrines in novel terms and thus represent new stages in the history of 
those traditions. Let us consider each of them in one of their chief repre- 
sentatives, that is, in Ficino and in Pomponazzi. 

Ficino’s main work, the Theologia Platonica, is an attempt to prove the 
immortality of the soul by rational arguments. The problem of immortality 
acquires this importance for him for the following reasons. Ficino argues 
that we are taught by a basic experience that contemplation of the invisible 
and of God is the major activity of human life and constitutes the very 
goal of our existence. But at the same time we find that in our present life 
this goal is attained only in an imperfect fashion, that is, by very few per- 
sons, and by them only for a brief time. Hence we must assume that there 
will be a future life in which the highest aim of our existence, the immediate 
knowledge and enjoyment of God, will be attained by a large number of 
human beings and in a permanent fashion. The immortality of the soul thus 
appears as a necessary postulate for maintaining that contemplation is the 
goal of human life.* 

Pomponazzi also dedicates one of his most important works to the prob- 
lem of immortality, but his solution is just the opposite from Ficino’s. 
There are no rational proofs for the immortality of the soul; and since the 
doctrine of immortality must be upheld as a religious truth, it can be based 
only on the authority of the Bible and of the Church, but not on philo- 
sophical arguments. This denial of immortality, at least in the sphere of 
reason, is based on a characteristic premise which again is just the opposite 
of Ficino’s emphasis on contemplation. The human intellect always depends 
on corporeal, empirical objects, and there is no reason to assume any higher 
activity of the human mind which would bring it into contact with purely 
intelligible entities. But Pomponazzi is no materialist. Although the intel- 
lect is corporeal with regard to its objects, as a subject of thought it is im- 
material, and in this sense it may be said that the human soul, though mortal 
in its essence, does at least participate in immortality. Pomponazzi thus 
replaces the concept of immortality as a perfect life after death with that 
of a participation in immortality during the present life. The meaning 
of this change becomes apparent in his conception of virtue. Whereas 
Ficino still accepted the conventional opinion that immortality is a moral 
postulate in order that virtue and vice may be properly rewarded after 
death, Pomponazzi emphatically denies the moral value of such recompense. 
The essential reward of virtue is virtue itself, the essential punishment of 
vice, vice itself. Thus moral doctrine is freed of all metaphysical premises, 
and at the same time the goal of human existence is conceived as something 

1See: P. O. Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino (New York, 1943). 
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attainable during our present life, and not to be expected in another, 
future life.” 

Ficino and Pomponazzi thus represent two philosophical attitudes 
basically different from, if not opposed to each other, which may be roughly 
identified with the general trend of the Platonic and Aristotelian traditions 
respectively. It is hence all the more significant that in spite of this contrast 
they have something in common which seems to be characteristic of Renais- 
sance thought. The very fact that such basic importance is attached to the 
problem of immortality shows a predominant interest in man and his meta- 
physical position, not nearly so marked in the previous period.* Moreover, 
the contrasting ideas of future contemplation and of self-contained virtuous 
conduct are but alternative solutions to the same basic problem, that is, 
to the question: what is the ultimate aim of human life? Finally, in the 
passages we have selected in order to illustrate Ficino’s and Pomponazzi’s 
doctrine of the place of man in the universe, both of them make very similar 
statements, emphasizing that man is the center of the universe and is 
related to all other parts of the world. Even if Pomponazzi borrowed the 
idea from Ficino, the fact that these statements are found in entirely differ- 
ent and even opposed contexts makes the coincidence all the more interesting. 
The passages acquire additional significance from their similarity to Pico’s 
famous Oration on the Dignity of Man.* 

It would be entirely wrong to claim that the glorification of man was a 
new discovery of the Renaissance. The praise of man because of his inven- 
tion of the arts is quite familiar in Greek literature and thought, and so 
is the simile of man as microcosm. The intermediate position of the soul 
between the corporeal and the intelligible world is definitely suggested by 
Plato and further developed by the Neoplatonists and Hermetics. On the 
other hand, the superiority of man over other creatures is definitely indi- 
cated in Genesis and in several other passages of the Old Testament. Early 
Christian emphasis on the salvation of mankind and on the incarnation of 
Christ implied a conception of the dignity of man which was further devel- 
oped by some of the Church Fathers, Lactantius and Augustine for example.° 

These ideas were never entirely forgotten during the Middle Ages. But 
I am under the impression that since the beginning of Renaissance human- 
ism the emphasis on man becomes more persistent, more systematic, and 

2 Petrus Pomponatius, Tractatus De Immortalitate Animae, translated by Wil- 
liam Henry Hay II (Haverford, 1938). 

° G. Gentile, Il concetto dell’uomo nel Rinascimento, in Il pensiero italiano del 
Rinascimento (Florence, 1940). 

* “Of the Dignity of Man,” translated by Elizabeth L. Forbes, this Journal III 
(1942), 347-54; E. Cassirer, ibid., 123-44; 319-46. 

°G. Garin, “La ‘dignitas hominis’ e la letteratura patristica,” Rinascita, I, 
no. 4 (1938), 102-46. 
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more exclusive. Petrarch, who in his unsystematic way often expresses ideas 
which were to be elaborated in the succeeding period, insists that nothing 
is admirable but the soul, and that there is only one important subject of 
human thought, man himself.* Before the middle of the fifteenth century 
Giannozzo Manetti, the Florentine humanist, composed a treatise On the 
Excellency and Dignity of Man as a counterpart to Innocent III’s work 
On the Misery of Man.’ With Ficino the glorification of man assumes a 
more definite philosophical significance. He emphasizes mainly two aspects: 
man’s universality and his central position. Man’s universality is reflected 
in his relation to all parts of the universe and in his unlimited aspirations. 
His position in the center of the universe, moreover, gives man an impor- 
tance unrivaled by any other being except God himself. Pico, obviously 
following Ficino, modifies his theory on one characteristic point. Man is 
no longer the center of the universe, but he is detached from the entire series 
of existing things and free to choose his own form of life. Thus the dignity 
of man is no longer conceived in terms of his universality, but in terms of 
his liberty.* These ideas of Ficino and Pico exercised a wide influence in 
the later Renaissance. A good example of this influence is Vives’ Fable on 
Man, based entirely on Pico’s conception.® 

The passages from Ficino about the universal rule of man over the 
elements seem also to have something in common with the Baconian pro- 
gram of the dominion of man over nature. His conclusion that man is 
endowed with an almost god-like mind because Archimedes was able to 
construct a model of the heavenly sphere, may even suggest Galileo’s asser- 
tion that God’s knowledge of mathematics is different in quantity but not 
in kind from our own mathematical knowledge.’® Of course in the latter 
two cases no direct influence is likely, and the emphasis and context are 
entirely different ; but the comparison may help to clarify some implications 
on both sides. 

The position of man in the universe has a bearing not only on man, but 
also on the universe. Hence the statements of Ficino, Pico, and Pomponazzi 
have a definite significance not only in the history of the conception of 
man, but also in the history of cosmology. The medieval conception of the 
universe was dominated by the idea of a hierarchy of substances, which goes 

® Francesco Petrarea, Le familiari, bk. IV, no. 1 (ed. V. Rossi, v. I [Florence, 
1933], 159). Id., Le traité De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia, ed. L. M. Capelli 
(Paris, 1906), 24 f. 

7 See Gentile, op. cit., 90 ff. 

8 See Kristeller, op. cit., 117 ff., 407 ff. 

® Joannes Ludovieus Vives, Fabula de homine, in Opera Omnia, IV (Valencia 
1783), 3-8. 

10 Galileo Galilei, Dialogo sopra i due massimi sistemi del mondo, giornata 
prima (Edizione Nazionale, VII [Florence, 1897], 128 f.). 
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back to Neoplatonic sources. Whereas in the field of biology this idea of 
hierarchy survived up to fairly recent times, in the field of cosmology it was 
definitely abandoned by early modern science. In the astronomy of Kepler 
and Galileo there is no room for differences of rank and perfection between 
heaven and earth, or between the various stars or the various elements. 
But even before the new astronomy was definitely established a gradual 
disintegration of the old idea of hierarchy took place, most definitely in 
Nicholas of Cusa and later in Giordano Bruno. 

It would seem that the conceptions of Ficino and Pico played their more 
modest part in this disintegration. To be sure, Ficino takes a hierarchy 
of five principles as the very starting-point of his metaphysical system. But 
he immediately asks how the various levels of that hierarchy are related to 
each other; and he seeks a central link which through its attributes could 
mediate between the opposite extremes of the universe, and through its mani- 
fold aspirations and movements could transmit forces and qualities from 
one end of the universe to the other. This question actually transcends the 
limits of the traditional notion of hierarchy, and implies a dynamic con- 
ception of the universe such as was developed by the natural philosophers 
of the sixteenth century. Whereas on this point Pomponazzi merely fol- 
lows Ficino, Pico goes one step farther. He also maintains the notion of a 
hierarchy ; but for him man is no longer a definite element in the hierarchial 
series, not even its privileged center: he is entirely detached from the 
hierarchy and can move upward and downward according to his free will. 
Thus the hierarchy is no longer all-inclusive, while man, because of his pos- 
session of freedom, seems to be set entirely apart from the order of objective 
reality. 

The last observation points to a more general characteristic of Renais- 
sance thought: it is a period of transition, in a specific sense which does 
not apply to most other periods of thought. To be sure there are always 
varieties of opinion and orientation. But the philosophies of the thirteenth 
or of the seventeenth century were based on common principles. Renais- 
sance thought has common problems and common aspirations, but no com- 
mon principles or solutions. The disintegration of old principles that 
appears during the Renaissance has not only a negative value in clearing 
the way for the formulation of new principles that was bound to come. 
It has also a positive significance, because it is generated by new forms of 
experience and new problems which were destined to be absorbed in the 
succeeding synthesis of the seventeenth century. 


Columbia University. 
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Marsilio Ficino, Platonic Theology’ 
Translated by Josephine L. Burroughs (Bryn Mawr College) 


Book III, Chapter 2. 

Soul is the intermediate degree of all things, and connects all superior and 
inferior degrees into one by both ascending to the superior and descending 
to the inferior. 

Finally, to come to the point, we again collect all Being into five degrees, 
putting God and Angel in nature’s highest place, Body and Quality’ in the 
lowest, and Soul right in the middle between these highest and lowest de- 
grees. We rightly call it, in Platonic fashion, the third or intermediate 
essence, since it is both intermediate between the others and in every sense 
third. In descending from God, Soul is found in the third grade of the 
descent ; and in ascending from Body it is also found in the third grade of 
the ascent. In our opinion it is exceedingly necessary for there to be an 
essence of this kind in nature, since Angel indeed, as the Platonists say, 
possesses true Being, that is, remains at all times unchanged; whereas 
Quality is Becoming, that is, changes from time to time. Clearly Quality is 
completely different from Angel. While Quality changes, Angel remains 
unchanged ; and while Quality comes into being from time to time, Angel 
exists at all times. There must therefore be something intermediate 
(medium) which may agree partly with Angel, and partly with Quality. 
What is this thing? Is it perhaps something that has true Being, that is, 
remains intrinsically unchanged for a time. No, for nothing of this kind 
ean be discovered, since anything which remains at any time intrinsically 
unchanged, either because of its own nature, or because of its proximity to 
the principle of rest,* remains so at all times. The intermediate or mean, 
therefore, will be something that is always coming into being, that is, that 
is always changing. It agrees with Angel in that it always has Being, with 
Quality in that it is changing. From this it follows that there must be a 
third essence intermediate between the other degrees, an essence which is 
always changing and alive, and which, by its own motion, diffuses life into 
Body. The Platonists rightly say that above that which exists in a part of 
time, is that which exists through all time; and above this in turn, is that 
which exists through eternity ; and finally above this, eternity itself. But 
between the things which are eternal only, and those which are temporal 
only, there is Soul, a kind of link, as it were, between them. Indeed, the 
most excellent parts of the body of the universe are somewhat similar to the 
Soul in this respect. There are some who place the Empyrean, since. it is 

1 Text based on the edition of Paris, 1559 (a). This edition has been at times 
collated with the edition of Plato (Venice, 1491) (b). 

? qualitatem b, quantitatem a. 

5 vel ex statu proxime manet a b. 
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wholly unchanging,‘ in eternity; the remaining spheres, simultaneously in 
eternity and in time; lastly, the composite bodies in time alone. Similarly 
also, they place pure intellects in the first degree, the intellects belonging to 
souls in the second, and lastly, souls belonging to bodies in the third degree. 

But let us return to our original problem. Every work constructed of 
many elements is most perfect when all its members are closely bound 
together, so that it becomes one in all respects, firm in order and harmony 
within itself, and not easily dissolved. Corporeal nature shows this clearly 
in the rightly proportioned mixture of the four elements, where earth and 
fire, far distant from each other, are joined through air and water. To an 
even higher degree, such a connection of parts must be assumed in the uni- 
versal work of God, in order that the work of the one Deity may also be One. 

tod and Body are extremes in nature, and absolutely unlike each other. 
Angel does not bind them together, for surely it is entirely directed towards 
God, and neglects Body. Appropriately this most perfect and supreme of 
God’s creatures is made entirely divine, and inclines towards God. Further, 
Quality does not connect the extremes, for it declines toward Body, relin- 
quishing the highest things. Abandoning incorporeal things, it becomes 
corporeal. 

Thus far all these degrees are extremes, and the higher and lower things 
flee from each other, lacking any bond to unite them. But if the third 
essence’ is placed between them, then it is of such kind that it holds fast to 
higher things without forsaking the lower, and thus binds together the 
higher with the lower. It is both unchanged and changing. Because it is 
unchanged, it agrees with the higher things; because it is changing, with the 
lower. If it agrees with both, it desires both. On this account it ascends 
to higher things by a certain natural instinct, and similarly it descends to 
lower things. And in ascending it does not forsake the inferior, and in 
descending it does not relinquish the sublime. For if it relinquished either 
of the two, it would incline to the other extreme, and would not truly be the 
bond of the world. 

Indeed, it performs the same function as does the air between fire and 
water, for air agrees with fire in warmth, and with water in moistness. On 
the one hand, it is always warm like fire, on the other, it is always moist like 
water. On the one hand, it becomes fine and bright like fire, on the other, 
it becomes dull in appearance like water. Again, this third essence has the 
same function as the light of the sun. The light descends from the sun into 
fire, and fills fire, without leaving the sun. At all times it adheres to the 
sun, and at all times it fills fire. Again it perfects the air, and is not infected 
by the corruption of the air. In the same fashion, the third essence must 

* immobile b, mobile a. 

5 essentia b, essentiali a. 

® hebescit a b. 
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adhere to divine things, and fill mortal things. By adhering to divine things 
it comes to know them, for it is united spiritually with them, and spiritual 
union causes knowledge. By filling bodies and moving them from within, 
it animates them. Therefore the third essence is the mirror of divine things, 
the life of mortal things, and the connection between the two. 

But in what manner is Soul united with bodies? When for instance it 
enters into a body, does it touch that body at one particular point, and is it 
thus that it is said to be united with body? By no means, for it would then 
be united with a point, not with the whole body; nor would it animate the 
whole body, for only one point would then live, and the body as a whole 
would lack life. Moreover, if Soul were always concentrated at one point, 
and remained thus at unity with itself, it would be the same as Angel, which 
is very different from Body; or at least it would adhere to divine things in 
the same manner as Angel, and relinquish Body. Therefore, Soul is not 
joined with Body at one point only, but at many, and thus fills the parts of 
a body. 

Does it then fill a body in the same way that whiteness fills white flesh, 
and as in general any quality fills its own proper matter? Not in the least, 
for then it would be the same as Quality; and relinquishing divine things, 
would incline completely towards Body. Whiteness is in the whole flesh in 
such a way that it is extended equally along with flesh and divided into its 
many parts; and in such a way that, according to the natural philosophers, 
a part of whiteness exists in a part of flesh, a larger part in a larger, and a 
smaller part in a smaller. Thus whiteness becomes corporeal. Clearly the 
same would happen to that essence which we believe to be third, if it were 
poured into body in the same manner as Quality. And thus being dragged 
to the other extreme of nature, it would cease to be the bond of the world. 

On that account, when Soul enters Body, it is present as a whole to each 
part of a body ; nor does it need to be divided or dispersed into parts in order 
to penetrate the parts of body which are distant from each other; for the 
third essence touches body through an indivisible force, not through the ex- 
tension of its quantity. Therefore, remaining entire and simple, it is present 
to the individual parts of body as an undivided whole; just as an entire word 
and its meaning is somehow present at the same time in the individual parts 
of a house, since as a whole it is heard and understood in all parts almost 
simultaneously. Nor is it impossible that this essence, since it is something 
indivisible, existing in itself, should be thus wholly present in the mass of a 
great body. On the contrary, since it is indivisible and not limited to any 
place, it is able as a whole to penetrate and wholly comprehend all that is in 
a place. Extension of quantity wherever it is found precludes this kind of 
power and presence, so that anything quantitatively extended cannot be 
wholly present in many parts at the same time. Even a thing which, 
although it is indivisible, is nevertheless somehow joined to corporeal quan- 
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tity, such as a point located on a line as the limit of that line, cannot be 
wholly present at the same time through all the parts of body. Thus a point 
placed anywhere on the radius of a circle is neither contained in all the other 
radii, nor diffused through the whole radius or circle. But the point which 
is the center of the circle does not belong to any particular radius; it is in a 
sense located on all the radii drawn from it to the cireumference. And 
whereas no point located on the circumference is equally related to the whole 
circle, the center is equally related to the whole circle, although it is not 
limited to any particular circumference. Therefore it is impossible for a 
thing which is divisible to be wholly present in Liany parts simultaneously ; 
this is also impossible for a thing which is indivisible but has a definite loca- 
tion in another divisible thing. 

Hence that third essence is not extended, for then it would be Quality; 
nor is it placed somewhere in extension, for if it did not subsist through 
itself, it would not be moved through itself and freely. Whence the third 
essence is like a point living in itself, and entirely free from all quantity and 
location. Therefore soul penetrates every part of a body equally, and when 
it enters into a body, is not bound to any point of the quantity of body, 
because it is not itself a point belonging to a particular quantity. Indeed, 
since it falls outside the genus of quantity, it is not bound to touch any par- 
ticular point of quantity, but is present as the center is in all radii and in 
the whole circle. 

Hence it also follows that this essence is at once divisible and indivisible. 
It is divisible, for it diffuses the shadow of its own life through the division 
of body, by communicating itself to the diverse parts of body. It is indivisi- 
ble, for it is simultaneously present as a whole and simple entity. It is 
divisible, I say, because its shadow is in the whole divisible body ; indivisible, 
because it is itself wholly present in an indivisible manner in every part of 
body. Again, it is indivisible, because it has a stable and unified substance; 
it is divisible, because it is divided into many parts through its operation, 
in so far as it operates through motion and time. It is indivisible, because 
it inclines toward the higher things which are completely unified ; divisible, 
because it declines toward the lower things which are divided into many 
parts. 

A nature of this kind appears exceedingly necessary in the order of the 
world, so that after God and Angel, which are divisible neither according to 
time nor according to extension, and above Body and Quality, which are dis- 
persed in time and in extension, there is an appropriate mean, which is 
indeed divided in a certain manner by the succession of its acts in time, yet 
not divided in its extension. Further, it neither remains forever concen- 
trated in its own nature like the higher beings, nor is it separated into parts 
like the lower ; but is at the same time indivisible and divisible. This is that 
same essence which the Locrian Timaeus, and Plato in his book on the world, 
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say is compounded of the indivisible and the divisible.” This is the nature 
which immerses itself in mortal things, without itself becoming mortal. For 
just as it immerses itself as a whole, not in parts, so it withdraws itself as a 
whole, not in dispersed parts. And because, while it rules bodies, it also 
adheres to that which is divine, it is the mistress of bodies, not their 
attendant. 

This is the greatest wonder in nature. All other things under God are 
always in themselves of one certain kind of being; this essence is at once all 
of them. It possesses in itself images of the divine things upon which it 
depends. It also possesses the reasons and models of the inferior things 
which it in a sense brings forth. Since it is the mean of all things, it pos- 
sesses the powers of all; hence it transforms itself into all things. And 
because it is itself the true bond of the universe, in passing into some things 
it does not forsake the others, but enters into individual things, and at the 
same time preserves all things. Therefore it can with justice be called the 
center of nature, the middle point of all that is, the chain of the world, the 
face of all, and the knot and bond of the universe. 

I think we have sufficiently explained the nature of this third essence. 
Moreover, that this essence is itself the proper seat of the rational soul is 
easily seen from the definition of the rational soul as a life which thinks in 
successive acts, and animates the body in time (vita et intelligens discur- 
rendo et corpus vivificans tempore). This is just the condition of the third 
essence, for it lives, thinks, and gives life to the body. That it lives is appar- 
ent, for we say that those terrestrial bodies are alive which move by their 
own internal force in all directions, up and down, forwards, backwards, to 
the right and to the left. This is the way plants and animals move. There- 
fore, wherever there is internal and common motion, there is life. Life, I 
say, is a thing’s internal power of moving itself. Such a force must be in 
the highest degree present where we find the source and origin of all motion, 
and first motion. For motion is in the highest degree internal and common 
when it is first motion. But first motion is said to reside in this third essence. 
Therefore life is there, life I say of such a kind that by participating in it 
bodies live and move; for life is by its very nature as close as possible to 
bodies. 

This third essence, then, is the life which animates bodies. It also thinks. 
Clearly if motion is ever perfect, it is surely most perfect when it is first 
motion ; for there is no perfection in posterior motions not derived from first 
motion. Therefore the motion in the third essence is the most perfect of all 
motions. But this is the motion which departs from its source as little as 
possible; which is most closely united to its foundation; which is in the 
highest degree one and equal ; which is sufficient unto itself; and which imi- 
tates the most perfect form. It is plain to all that circular motion is like 


7 Plato, Timaeus 35 a. Pseudo-Timaeus Locrus, De anima mundi 95 e. 
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this. Certainly it alone of all motions is perpetual. Clearly, all other 
motions reach an end beyond which it is not possible to advance, for in no 
direction is space infinite. But circular motion returns to the same point 
once and likewise twice, and three and four times. In it the beginning and 
the end are the same; just when it seems to be finished, it is beginning again. 
Therefore, perpetual circular motion belongs to the third essence, so that 
thus through motion in a circle, it may be reflected into itself. Since it 
moves out of itself, it also quite properly moves into. itself, so that the 
determinate end of motion may be where its determinate beginning is. 
Surely the cause of motion in a sense produces motion for its own sake. 
Therefore this essence, beginning from itself, perpetually returns into itself, 
unfolding its own powers from the highest through the middle to the lowest, 
and again resuming them from the lowest through the middle to the highest. 

If this is the case, then it perceives itself and what it possesses within 
itself. If it perceives, it certainly knows. But it knows by ‘‘intellection’’ 
or pure thought in so far as it recognizes its own essence as spiritual and 
free from any material limits; for the knowledge of such objects is indeed 
called intellectio. In ourselves we see perfectly that knowledge is nothing 
else than a spiritual union with some spiritual form. Vision, being joined 
through its own spiritus to the spiritual images of colors, sees them. Yet 
when it is joined to matter it sees nothing, as is shown when we place a solid 
body directly upon the eye. Our mind also knows things in themselves 
when, through its own spiritual force, it is united to the incorporeal species 
and principles of things. Similarly, when the third essence (which is cer- 
tainly spiritual) is joined to itself, turning attention toward itself, then it 
recognizes and knows itself in a spiritual manner. It likewise knows the 
divine things to which it adheres most closely in a spiritual fashion. And 
it also knows the corporeal things towards which it declines by nature. I say 
it ‘‘thinks’’ in a temporal succession of acts, since in its operation it is sub- 
ject to change (mobile). From all this results the following definition of 
the third essence: it is ‘‘life’’ which by its nature animates bodies, and which 
also knows itself, and divine and natural things through discursive thought. 
Whoever does not see that this definition is also that of the rational soul, 
lacks a rational soul. Therefore, the rational soul has its seat in the third 
essence, holds the middle region of nature, and connects all things into one. 


Book XIII, Chapter 3. 


The third sign of immortality, taken from the activities of the arts and of 
government. 


All other animals live either without art, or each with one single art to 
the use of which they are not directed by their own will, but to which they 
are drawn by a law of fate. This is shown by the fact that they make no 
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progress in time with respect to the skill applied in the production of their 
works. On the other hand, men are the inventors of innumerable arts and 
practice them according to their own free will. This is evident from the 
fact that individual men practice many arts, change them and over a period 
of time become more skillful in their use of them. 

And what is quite wonderful, human arts produce by themselves what- 
ever nature itself produces, as if we were not the slaves, but the rivals of 
nature. Thus, Zeuxis painted grapes in such manner that the birds flew to 
them. Apelles painted a steed and a she-dog in such manner that in passing 
by horses would neigh and dogs bark. Praxiteles shaped a marble Venus 
for an Indian temple* which was so beautiful that it could hardly be kept 
safe and undefiled from the lascivious ones who passed by. Archytas of 
Tarentum made a wooden pigeon with his mathematical skill, poised it in the 
air, filled it with breath and thus made it fly. As Hermes Trismegistus 
reports, the Egyptians made statues of the gods which were able to talk and 
to walk. Archimedes of Syracuse made a heaven of brass in which all the 
movements of the seven planets could be truly performed as in the heavens, 
and the whole thing moved like the heavens.—Not to mention the pyramids 
of the Egyptians, the buildings of the Greeks and Romans, the workshops 
where metal work and glass are made. 

Thus man imitates all the works of the divine nature, and perfects, cor- 
rects and improves the works of the lower nature. Therefore the power of 
man is almost similar to that of the divine nature, for man acts in this way 
through himself. Through his own wit and art he governs himself, without 
being bound by any limits of corporeal nature; and he imitates all the works 
of the higher nature. Much less than the animals does he need the support 
of the lower nature, since he has received from nature less protection for his 
body than have the animals. Through his own resourcefulness he produces 
food, clothes, bedding, shelter, instruments, and weapons. Although he sup- 
ports himself by his own power, he supports himself more abundantly than 
nature supports the animals. 

Hence arises the inexhaustible variety of pleasures which delight the five 
senses of this body and which we procure for ourselves through our own 
genius. The animals are kept in the most narrow limits of nature. Our 
mind does not aim only at the necessity of the body, as do the animals which 
are subjected to the rule of nature. It also aims at manifold delights of the 
senses, as at some food for our imagination. Our mind does not only flatter 
our imagination through various blandishments, when it soothes imagination 
daily by different games in a kind of play; but sometimes, also, the thinking 
reason acts more seriously, and eager to bring forth its products, leaps forth 
and visibly shows the power of its genius in the manifold textures of wool 

8 Indorum a b. 
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and silk and in pictures, sculptures, and buildings. In producing these 
things, our mind often does not take into consideration any physical comfort 
or pleasure of the senses, for sometimes it even endures discomfort and 
trouble from them of its own free will. It rather aims at an amplification 
of its eloquence and at a proof of its power. 

In these works of art we may notice how man handles all materials of the 
world and in all manners, as if they were all subjected to him. I say, he 
handles elements, stones, metals, plants and animals, and transforms them 
into many forms and figures, an achievement of which the animals are 
incapable. Nor is he content with one element or with some of them as are 
the animals, but he uses them all as if he were the lord of all. He treads on 
the earth, sails on the water, ascends into the air by means of very high 
towers, not to mention the wings of Daedalus or Icarus. He lights the fire, 
uses the flame confidently on the hearth, and is the only being that enjoys it. 
Quite appropriately the celestial creature alone enjoys the celestial element. 
With celestial power he ascends into the heaven and measures it. With his 
supercelestial mind he transcends heaven. Man not only makes use of the 
elements, but also adorns them, a thing which no animal ever does. How 
wonderful is the cultivation of the soil all over the earth, how marvelous the 
construction of buildings and cities, how skillful the control of the water- 
ways! 

Man is really the vicar of God, since he inhabits and cultivates all ele- 
ments and is present on earth without being absent from the ether. He uses 
not only the elements, but also all the animals which belong to the elements, 
the animals of the earth, of the water, and of the air, for food, convenience, 
and pleasure, and the higher, celestial beings for knowledge and the miracles 
of magic. Not only does he make use of the animals, he also rules them. 
It is true, with the weapons received from nature some animals may at times 
attack man or eseape his control. But with the weapons he has invented 
himself man avoids the attacks of wild animals, puts them to flight and tames 
them. Who has ever seen any human beings kept under the control of ani- 
mals, in such a way as we see everywhere herds of both wild and domesti- 
cated animals obeying men throughout their lives? Man not only rules the 
animals by force, he also governs, keeps and teaches them. Universal provi- 
dence belongs to God, who is the universal cause. Hence man who provides 
generally for all things, both living and lifeless, is a kind of god. Certainly 
he is the god of the animals, for he makes use of them all, rules them all, and 
instructs many of them. It is also obvious that he is the god of the ele- 
ments, for he inhabits and cultivates all of them. Finally, he is the god of 
all materials for he handles, changes and shapes all of them. He who gov- 
erns the body in so many and so important ways, and is the vicar of the im- 
mortal God, he is no doubt immortal. 

But these arts, although they shape the material of the world, rule the 
animals and thus imitate God the artisan of nature, are yet inferior to those 
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arts which, imitating the divine rule, take care of human government. Indi- 
vidual animals are hardly capable of taking care of themselves or their 
young. Man alone abounds in such a perfection that he first rules himself, 
something that no animals do, and thereafter rules the family, administers 
the state, governs nations and rules the whole world. As if he were born to 
rule, he is unable to endure any kind of slavery. Moreover, he undergoes 
death for the common weal, a thing which no animal does. For man de- 
spises these mortal blessings, being confident in the firmness of the common 
and eternal good. 

Some may think that these arts pertain to the present life, and that so 
much eare is not necessary for the present life, but should be devoted to the 
imitation of the divine providence. Let us therefore consider those arts 
which are not only unnecessary for bodily life, but are most harmful to it, 
such as all the liberal arts, the study of which weakens the body and impedes 
the comfort of life: the subtle reckoning of numbers, the curious drawing of 
figures, the obscure movements of lines and the awe-inspiring consonance of 
music, the long-continued observation of the stars, the inquiry into natural 
causes, the investigation of things long past,’® the eloquence of orators and 
the madness of poets. In all these arts the mind of man despises the service 
of the body, since the mind is able at times and can even now begin to live 
without the help of the body. 

One point above all should be noted, that not every man can understand 
how and in what manner the skillful work of a clever artisan is constructed, 
but only he who possesses a like artistic genius. Certainly no one could 
understand how Archimedes constructed his brazen spheres and gave them 
motions like the heavenly motions, unless he were endowed with a similar 
genius.’ He who can understand it because he has a like genius could 
doubtless, as soon as he has understood it, also construct another, provided 
he did not lack the proper material. Now, since man has observed the order 
of the heavens, when they move, whither they proceed and with what mea- 
sures, and what they produce, who could deny that man possesses as it were 
almost the same genius as the Author of the heavens? And who could deny 
that man could somehow also make the heavens, could he only obtain the 
instruments and the heavenly material, since even now he makes them, 
though of a different material, but still with a very similar order? 


Book XIV, Chapter 3. 
Sixth sign, because the soul attempts to become everything. 

We have shown that our soul in all its acts is trying with all its power 
to attain the first gift of God, that is, the possession of all truth and all good- 
ness. Does it also seek His second attribute? Does not the soul try to 

10 Diuturnorum investigatio a b. 
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become everything just as God is everything? It does in a wonderful way; 
for the soul lives the life of a plant when it serves the body in feeding it; 
the life of an animal, when it flatters the senses; the life of a man, when it 
deliberates through reason on human affairs; the life of the heroes, when it 
investigates natural things; the life of the daemons, when it speculates on 
mathematics; the life of the angels, when it enquires into the divine mys- 
teries ; the life of God, when it does everything for God’s sake. Every man’s 
soul experiences all these things in itself in some way, although different 
souls do it in different ways, and thus the human species strives to become 
all things by living the lives of all things. This is what Hermes Trismegistus 
was admiring when he said : Man is a great miracle, a living creature worthy 
of reverence and adoration, for he knows the genus of the daemons as if he 
were by nature related to them, and he transforms himself into God as if he 
were God himself. 

Moreover, all things that exist, in so far as they exist, are true; and in so 
far as they possess some force, order and purpose, they are good. We have 
already shown that the soul seeks all true and all good things. Hence it seeks 
all things. What else does the soul seek except to know all things through 
the intellect and to enjoy them all through the will? In both ways it tries 
to become all things. One of the senses, for instance, sight, cannot perceive 
colors unless it assumes the forms of those colors, and unless a single thing 
is produced from the power of seeing and the actualizing of the visible form, 
just as a single thing is produced from air and light. In the same way, the 
intellect does not know things themselves unless it is clothed with the forms 
of the things to be known, and unless a single thing results from the power 
of thinking and the actualizing of the intelligible form, and their union is 
accompanied by a single action. For a single operation of thinking belongs 
to them both. Moreover, who would deny that a single thing results from 
corporeal matter and the form given it, since one actualization and one 
motion arise from that composite? Much more, according to the Platonists 
and Averroes, must a single thing result from the power of the intellect and 
the form of the thing to be known. For often a more stable composite arises 
from them, since they often remain together for a longer time than do 
corporeal matter and its form. Moreover, the intellect itself is a kind of 
form, I mean a form which, like matter, longs for a further form. Hence 
it agrees more with the form to be received than corporeal matter agrees with 
its own form. For all forms descend into the matters of the world from a 
higher mind. Therefore they agree much more with our mind than with 
matter. 

Finally, since the mind is more excellent than matter, it also receives and 
unites to itself the desired form much more effectively than does matter. We 
must not believe that the mind is less able to unite to itself what it takes in 
than is the body. For the body transforms the most diverse foods, the soul 
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digesting them. The mind also transforms into itself what it receives or 
conceives, and much more so. For corporeal extension prevents a mutual 
union in bodies, whereas spiritual things are much more adapted to union. 
Hence, according to Plotinus, the ideas (rationes) of things intellectually 
known pass into the substance of the intellect much more than do foods into 
the substance of the body. 

Thus it is obvious that a single thing results from our mind and the form 
of the thing to be known. Whatever assumes the form of something else in 
such a way that it makes a single thing out of itself and that form, almost 
becomes the very thing whose form it assumes. Who does not know that the 
matter of air, when it receives the form of fire, becomes fire, or fiery? Hence 
the intellect almost becomes what it is thinking. The intellect, I say, actually 
becomes that thing, for potentially, and in a sense in a still implicit but more 
developed state (habitu) the intellect really was that thing even before 
thinking it, as Plotinus held. Certainly the intellect is thinking a circle at 
the time when it has itself actually become, as it were, the idea (ratio) of the 
circle. In fact, to be actualized in this way is to think. The intellect was 
that same idea of the circle even before, first potentially, with respect to the 
substantial idea of the circle itself, and secondly, in its more developed state 
(secundum habitum), with respect to the formula we have of the idea. 
Moreover, the truth of particular things consists in the firm idea of them. 
Hence the mind becomes each true thing when it thinks things themselves, 
turning toward their perpetual ideas (rationes). But of this elsewhere. 
For the present it is enough to understand that, since the intellect seeks to 
think all things, and since in the act of thinking it is completely clothed with 
their forms, it follows that it seeks to become all things. Hence in trying 
to become all things the intellect tries to become God, in whom all things 
exist. So much of the intellect. 

Our will has the same desire, for it ever desires to enjoy all good things. 
When it enjoys things, it unites itself to what it enjoys. Yet there is a differ- 
ence between intellect and will. Both become all things, the intellect all that 
are true, and the will all that are good. But the intellect is united with 
things by transforming them into itself; the will, on the contrary, by trans- 
forming itself into the things. In what way? Our intellect knows things 
in its own manner rather than according to the nature of the things. The 
corporeal forms which are particular, immersed in matter, divided, confused, 
tainted and subject to change, the intellect thinks in a manner which is uni- 
versal, absolute, simple, distinct, pure, and stable. God and the angels who 
are stable and simple, the intellect comprehends in a changing and multiple 
act of thought. Thus our intellect grasps in its own manner the things that 
exist both above and below itself. Hence it is said to transform all things 
into its own nature. Thus Plato’s saying seems to be confirmed, that the 
mind thinks through innate forms, since it thinks in the manner of its own 
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nature. However, the will does not remain within itself as does the intellect, 
but on the contrary moves soul and body to action in order that they may 
approach the desired objects. Moreover, the will does not desire the things 
as they are inherent in the soul, but rather as they exist in themselves. To 
the intellect when it thinks gold, the universal and incorporeal species of gold 
is sufficient. To the will this species is not sufficient. Since the will is con- 
cerned with human life, it wants this particular and corporeal gold as it 
exists in itself. 

To conclude, our soul by means of the intellect and will as by those twin 
Platonic wings flies toward God, since by means of them it flies toward all 
things. By means of the intellect it attaches all things to itself; by means 
of the will, it attaches itself to all things. Thus the soul desires, endeavors, 
and begins to become God, and makes progress every day. Every movement 
directed toward a definite end first begins, then proceeds, then gradually 
increases and makes progress, and is finally perfected. It is increased 
through the same power through which it was begun; it makes progress 
through the same power through which it was increased; and finally, it is 
perfected through the same power through which it made progress. Hence 
our soul will some time be able to become in a sense all things; and even to 
become a god. 


Chapter 4. Seventh and eighth signs, beeause the soul attempts to make 
all things and also to overcome all things. 

There follow other attributes of God: the third, that He is the author of 
all things; the fourth, that He is above all things. These our soul likewise 
attempts to reach. Elsewhere we have described how the soul through its 
various arts imitates all the works of God, and thus makes all things, after 
the model of God. We have also said that man strives to rule over himself 
and all other creatures, men as well as animals; and that he is unable to bear 
any kind of slavery. Even if he is forced to serve, he hates his lord, since 
he serves against his nature. In everything he strives with all his strength 
to overcome others; and he is ashamed to be defeated even in small matters 
and the most trifling games, as if this were against the natural dignity of 
man. In general, the sense of shame and reverence is proper to the human 
race, and denotes in us something to bk respected which it is a crime to 
violate, and which is most worthy of reverence. About this elsewhere. 

As for our desire for victory, we can easily recognize the immeasurable 
splendor of our soul from the fact that even dominion over this world will 
not satisfy it, if after having subdued this world, it learns that there is still 
another which it has not yet subdued. Thus when Alexander heard Anax- 
archus the follower of Democritus asserting that there are innumerable 
worlds, he exclaimed : How miserable am I who have not yet subdued even 
one world. Thus man wants neither superior, nor equal, and he does not 
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suffer that anything be excluded from his rule. This condition belongs to 
God only. Hence man desires the condition of God. This can be easily 
inferred from the fact that many philosophers and princes have sought 
divine honors for themselves. It did not satisfy them to be considered as 
good men unless they were considered also as divine. They even wanted to 
be worshiped like gods. Innumerable men have made the attempt; in par- 
ticular, among the philosophers Empedocles, among the princes Alexander 
of Macedonia, are said to have had this desire. But all men have the same 
desire, and would make the attempt if they could but hope to succeed, as if 
they could as a natural right claim divinity for themselves. 
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Pietro Pomponazzi, On the Immortality of the Soul* 
Translated by William Henry Hay II (Washington, D. C.) 


Chapter One, in which it is shown that man is of a twofold nature, half- 
way between mortal and immortal things. 

Now, I hold that the beginning of our consideration should be made 
here: man is plainly not of simple but of multiple, not of certain but of 
ambiguous nature, he is to be placed halfway between mortal and immortal 
things. This is plain to see if we examine his essential operations; for 
essences are always made known by essential operations. For in performing 
the operations of the vegetative and the sensitive soul, which, as is said in 
the second book of De anima and in the third chapter of the second book of 
De generatione animalium, cannot be performed without a corporeal and 
perishable instrument, man assumes mortality. However, in knowing and 
willing, operations which throughout the whole book of De anima and in 
the first chapter of the first book of De partibus animalium and in the third 
chapter of the second book of De generatione animalium, are held to be 
performed without a corporeal instrument, since they prove separability and 
immateriality, and these prove immortality, man is to be numbered among 
the immortal things. From which the whole conclusion can be drawn, that 
man is plainly not of a single nature, since he includes three souls, as it 
were, the vegetative, the sensitive, and the intellective; and that he claims 
a twofold nature for himself, since he exists neither unqualifiedly mortal 
nor unqualifiedly immortal, but embraces both natures. Therefore the 
ancients spoke well when they established him between eternal and temporal 
things, for the reason that he is neither purely eternal nor purely temporal, 
since he partakes of both natures; and to him whose place is thus in the 
middle, power is given to assume whichever nature he wishes. Therefore, 
there are three kinds of men to be found. Some are numbered with the 
Gods, although these are but few; and these are those who, having subjugated 
the vegetative and the sensitive, have become almost completely rational. 
Some, from complete neglect of the intellect and from occupying themselves 
with the vegetative and sensitive alone, have changed, as it were, into beasts. 
And perhaps this is what the Pythagorean fable means when it says that 
men’s souls pass into different beasts. Some are called normal men: and 
these are those who have lived tolerably according to the moral virtues; 
they do not, however, devote themselves entirely to the intellect, nor entirely 
to the corporeal faculties. Each of these two latter sorts has a wide range, 
as is plain to see. With this agrees what is said in the Psalm: ‘‘Thou hast 
made him but a little lower than the angels,’’ ete. 

1 Reprinted, with the translator’s permission, from Petrus Pomponatius, 
Tractatus De Immortalitate Animae, translated by William Henry Hay II (Haver- 
ford, 1938), pp. 1-2 and 57. 
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To complete this opinion we must know that, as Aristotle teaches in the books 
De generatione animalium, nature proceeds step by step, and in an orderly 
fashion, so that it does not join an extreme immediately with an extreme, 
but an extreme with a mean. For we see that between grasses and trees 
shrubs exist as a mean, between plants and animals are immovable animate 
things, like oysters and other things of that sort; and so on ascending 
further. The blessed Dionysius supports this in the seventh chapter of 
De divinis nominibus, when he says that the divine wisdom joins the ends 
of higher things to the beginnings of lower things. But man, as has been 
said, is the most perfect of animals; therefore, since the human soul obtains 
first place among material things, it will be joined with immaterial things, 
and is halfway between material and immaterial things. But a mean com- 
pared to the extremes is called the other of the extremes ; therefore compared 
to immaterial things the soul can be called material, and in respect to 
material things, immaterial. Nor does it deserve the names only, it also 
participates in the properties of the extremes: for green compared to white 
is not only called black, it also gathers sight like black, although not so 
intensely. Therefore the human soul also has some of the properties of the 
intelligences and some of the properties of all material things. Hence it 
is that, when it performs functions through which it agrees with the intelli- 
gences, it is said to be divine and to be changed into Gods; but when it 
performs functions of the beasts, it is said to be changed into a beast; for 
by reason of its malice it is called a serpent or a fox, by reason of its cruelty 
a tiger, and so on. For there is nothing in the world that by reason of 
some property cannot agree with man himself; wherefore not undeservedly 
is man called the microcosm or the little world. Therefore some have said 
that man is a great marvel, since he is the whole world and convertible into 
every nature, since power has been given him to assume whatever property 
he may prefer. Therefore the ancients were telling wise myths when they 
said that some men had been made Gods, some lions, some wolves, some 
eagles, some fishes, some plants, some rocks, and so on; since some men have 
followed the intellect, some the senses, and some the powers of the vegetative 
soul, and so on. 

Therefore all those who place bodily pleasures before moral or intel- 
lectual virtues make man a beast rather than a God; those who put riches 
first turn man into gold: hence the former are to be called beasts, the latter 
insensate. Therefore, even if the soul be mortal, the virtues are not to be 
despised, and pleasures sought, unless one prefers to be a beast rather than 
a man, and deprived of sense rather than endowed with sense or knowing. 
Nevertheless we ought to know that however much man thus participates 
in the material and the immaterial, yet he is properly said to participate in 
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the immaterial, because he lacks much of immateriality ; but he is not prop- 
erly said to participate in animals and plants, but rather to ‘‘contain’’ them, 
for he is below immaterial things and above material things. Therefore he 
cannot arrive at the perfection of immaterial things: whence men are not 
ealled Gods, but god-like or divine. But man can not only make himself 
equal to the beast, nay he can even excell the beast; for there exist some 
men far crueller than any beast, as Aristotle says in the seventh book of 
Ethica: ‘‘an evil man is ten thousand times worse than a beast.’’ And what 
we have said of cruelty may be said of the other vices. Since, therefore, 
vice is so foul, and the life of a vicious man so unjust, while the contrary 
is true of virtue, who, therefore, even if the soul be mortal, would rather 
choose sin than virtue, unless he preferred to be a beast or worse than a 
beast, rather than a man? 
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BOOK REVIEW 
Tue GrowTH oF AMERICAN THOUGHT. By Merle Curti. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1943. Pp. xx, 848. 

The author himself explains critically in his revealing Introduction that 
this is ‘‘not a history of American thought but a social history of American 
thought, and to some extent a socio-economic history of American thought”’ 
(p.x). He means by these distinctions that he is not examining the growth 
of ideas or systems of thought in their ‘‘interiors’’ but the growth of the 
‘“‘agencies of the intellectual life’’ ; and by ‘‘agencies’’ he means not only the 
physical instruments of thought such as ‘‘schools, colleges, libraries, the 
press, laboratories, foundations, and research centers’’ but those incentives 
in the social environment which have given direction and importance now 
to one idea, now to another. Professor Curti’s type of intellectual history 
is, therefore, quite different from Beard’s histories of the ideas of ‘‘national 
interest’’ and of ‘‘civilization’’ in America; it is not the history of ideas 
at all, but of their cultural instruments and environments. Nor is this 
history more than superficially similar to Robinson’s history of ‘‘the intel- 
lectual class,’’ for Curti has a less restricted conception of intellect. By 
‘*thought’’ he means not merely, nor primarily, philosophical thought, and 
historians of philosophy who are in the habit of writing loosely about ‘‘the 
mind’”’ or ‘‘the thought’’ of a people or period, when they mean only the 
philosophical kinds of mind or thought, would do well to take to heart 
Curti’s more catholic use of the terms. Under ‘‘thought’’ he includes 
almost any kind of opinion or interest of almost anybody. He is consciously 
a democrat in this respect and no idea is too common, too unsystematic, or 
too unfounded to receive attention here. I can’t help wishing, myself, that 
he had been slightly more fastidious in his intellectual taste and historical 
interests. To get away from the prejudice of ‘‘the intellectual class’’ is well 
enough, but to give space and attention to the casual opinions of picturesque 
nobodies, to all kinds of partisan journalism, and to the most popular of 
literature, no doubt yields ‘‘cultural history’’ of an honest, anthropological 
sort, but it does less than justice to what most men mean when they think 
of ‘‘thought’’ in an historical sense. 

More serious, however, than this democratic generosity on Curti’s part 
is his subordination of the history of the growth of thought to the history of 
democracy. Curti seems to be quite deliberate in orienting his discussion of 
intellectual movements around their implications for democracy, and there 
are certainly good practical reasons for doing so. The growth of democracy 
is intrinsically important in American culture, to say nothing of its impor- 
tance in contemporary thought, and this theme serves as a guiding thread 
through what would otherwise be a bewildering mass of facts. He might 
have indicated more explicitly, however, that the ‘‘growth’’ which he is 
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describing is the growth of democracy rather than of thought. The 
‘*thoughts’’ come and go through his pages in bewildering profusion, often 
with only slender inter-relations and in extraneous contexts. Curti dis- 
tinguishes three major types of thought with which his work is concerned: 
namely, knowledge or science, speculative thought (often called ‘‘ideas’’ for 
short!), and values or social ideals. There is a scattered but good account 
of the external growth of the sciences in America; but otherwise there is little 
that is cumulative or integrative in the story, except this one basic theme of 
democratization. Even the history of science yields somewhat to the history 
of the popularization of science, and the history of discovery yields to the 
history of education. His history of American social ideals, which is cer- 
tainly the most central phase of this work, is somewhat distorted by his pre- 
occupation with the democratic ideal. The chief other basic values or ideals 
which he diseusses are: Christian salvation, natural rights, cosmopolitanism 
and humanitarianism, nationalism, progress, ‘‘patrician’’ aristocracy, re- 
gionalism, individualism and self-culture, reform, business success, collectiv- 
ism, imperialism, pacifism, New Deal. (‘‘Civilization’’ is not on the list, 
at least not prominently, and would not be missed, I believe, except by 
Beard.) It is clear that the history of these ideals and of the more specific 
values associated with them constitutes much the most important element in 
Curti’s history. The careful reader will find an exceptionally informative 
account of each of these ideals, and if he will piece together the scattered 
fragments, he can even get a sense of the ‘‘growth’’ of each. But what he 
will get best is a sense of the ways in which each impinged on the develop- 
ment of democracy. Curti does not misrepresent these ideals, nor exhibit 
uncritical bias, but he presents them inadequately, exhibiting chiefly their 
bearings on the central theme. 

In this connection I might raise a question of fact, though I do so with 
diffidence, since Professor Curti is much more at home in this field than I 
am. Doesn’t he place the beginnings of both ‘‘ Americanism’’ and ‘‘intel- 
lectual democracy’”’ a little too early? They could, of course, be found in 
the Colonial Period—or else after 1800; but he places them in the ‘‘revolu- 
tionary shift of emphasis’’ during the Revolutionary generation, which 
seems to me either too late or too early. What Curti calls ‘‘the growth of 
Americanism’’ and ‘‘nationalism’’ during the Revolution is rather ‘‘the 
growth of independence,’’ and what he calls the ‘‘intellectual democracy”’ 
of that period is the spread of enlightened cosmopolitanism. Though there 
undoubtedly were expressions of democracy and nationalism at that time, 
these traits appeared in practice a generation or so before they attained theo- 
retical formulation. For ‘‘social history’’ the distinction may seem a quib- 
ble, but for the history of ideas it is of some importance to differentiate 
between the facts of independence and nationality and the ideas of Ameri- 
eanism and nationalism. The point of this query concerns chiefly the inter- 
pretation of ‘‘the conservative reaction’’ following 1787. Admitting the 
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political reaction, and the reaction against the French Revolution, I wonder 
whether the Hamiltonian nationalism should be regarded as intellectually 
a reaction against democratic ideas, or whether it would not be truer to say 
that both nationalism and democracy, as ideas, grew out of the post-revolu- 
tionary era, both being reactions against the bourgeois enlightenment and 
individualism of the Revolution. For similar reasons I am a little dubious 
about the ‘‘ Jacksonian individualism. ” 


? 


And what, by the way, are “‘pa- 
tricians’’? I infer on the basis of page 215 that by this term are meant 
lawyers, physicians, clergymen, men of affairs, ‘‘gentlemen’’—in short, ‘‘the 
favored classes.’’ But what is the point of calling the Jeffersonian era ‘‘the 
patrician direction of thought’’? When did ‘“‘patricians’’ not direct 
thought? Different ‘‘patricians’’ came to the fore with different thoughts 
at each new turn. 

In general, I could spend considerable space quarreling with Curti’s 
headings for Parts, and could wish he had dispensed with ‘‘ Parts’’ entirely. 
Part I is entitled ‘‘The American Adaptation of the European Heritage.’’ 
In the Introduction, immediately preceding, he had just explained, very 
forcefully, that such adaptation is a constant fact at all periods of American 
history. Successive adaptations of many and diverse heritages suggest that 
it is a serious, though common, error to conceive of the European background 
of American thought as the early backgrounds of particular colonies. I am 
pleased that Curti dispensed with the concept of ‘‘the Colonial Mind,’’ but 
I wish he had at the same time dismissed the Colonial Period as a single 
period of thought, and had broken it up according to more significant lines 
of diversification and growth. Part II, ‘‘The Growth of Americanism,’’ and 
Part III, ‘‘Patrician Leadership,’’ I have already criticized. Part IV is 
‘‘Democratic Upheaval.’’ Here the heading is admirable, but Chapter XIII 
under it, treating ‘‘The Advance of Science and Technology,’’ belongs under 
Part III, except the section on ‘‘The Common Man in Sickness,’’ which 
describes a democratic rebellion against legislative restrictions on medical 
quacks and panaceas. Part V, ‘‘Triumph of Nationalism in Social and 
Political Thought’’ hangs together fairly well, except for Chapter XX 
(‘‘Business and the Life of the Mind’’) which belongs in Part VI, ‘‘The 
Assertion of Individualism in a Corporate Age of Applied Science.’’ Part 
VII, which analyzes our own thoughts and near-thoughts, bears the amusing 
title of ‘‘Optimism Encounters Diversion, Criticism, and Contraction.’’ 
There is at least a vestige here of Parrington’s faith in the dawn of ‘‘ critical 
realism.’’ 

My chief purpose, however, in citing these headings is not to criticize the 
organization of the material, which would always present difficulties, but to 
show the reader that the discussion of social ideals or values dominates the 
organization of the volume. And this brings me to my chief topic of criti- 
cism: Curti’s treatment of speculative systems of thought. Between the 
history of science on the one hand and the history of values on the other, the 
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history of speculative theology, philosophy, and critical literature is apt to 
appear as either value judgments on science or rationalizations of polities. 
On the whole, histories of philosophy being what they have been, this is not 
an unwelcome innovation, and I would be the last to protest against studying 
philosophical ideas in their environments of science and politics. We can 
well be thankful that some ‘‘social historian’’ has given philosophers the 
power to see their ideas as others see them, that is, from the point of view of 
their bearings on other types of thought and interest, not from the point of 
view of their relations to other speculative ideas. But this ‘‘social history 
of thought’’ should be done more thoroughly. In the case of the Calvinistic 
system, Curti gives a reasonably rounded portrait of its external appear- 
ances. But in many more specialized cases no adequate analysis is made of 
the cultural contacts and meanings of speculative ideas. I am quite con- 
tent that such ideas should not be expounded as systems of thought, but I 
wish their specific powers, motives, appeals, local colors, class consciousnesses, 
or whatever else they had of a social nature, were exhibited more discrimi- 
natingly. A cultural history requires more than a mere recognition of ideas 
in a history text and more than a mere exposition of each in its own terms. 
A social history of thought is not achieved by incorporating bits of the his- 
tory of philosophy, of science, of literature, of theology, into a ‘‘socio-eco- 
nomic’’ history ; there must be some analysis of cultural relations, something 
of what the Germans call ‘‘sociology of knowledge.’’ Curti knows all this 
and his book is a significant effort in the right direction, but he slips too 
frequently into the methods and habits of less reflective histories (where each 
factor is conceived in conventional isolation), instead of pursuing the more 
analytical problem of a genuine cultural history. Possibly a current fad 
of culture analysis may have misguided his critical aims. There is a natural 
temptation for speculative historians to reduce cultures to types, and there 
would be a lesser temptation, for one who has yielded to the greater, to label 
American culture ‘‘democratic.’’ On such a hypothesis, all things would be 
trimmed, of course, to fit into the hypothetical pattern. I am not accusing 
Curti of playing with such an hypothesis, for I doubt his interest in such 
historiography ; but I believe Curti’s book might serve as an object-lesson 
or experiment to call off any future attempts at a methodical over-simplifi- 
eation of culture-history. 
Let me venture a few specific criticisms to illustrate these generalizations. 
In discussing Jonathan Edwards, Curti says rightly that Parrington failed 
to interpret Edwards’ cultural significance properly, though he made an 
effort. Then he comments: ‘‘His |[Edwards’] pessimism was rooted in a 
conviction that only ultimate sadness could result from the inability of man, 
through his timeless imperfections, to receive the divine inflow which alone 
would give beauty and goodness to him’’ (pp. 76-77). This is obviously an 
amateurish attempt at a theologian’s estimate—an attempt to explain a sup- 
posed pessimism by a supposed ‘‘ultimate sadness’’ over a supposed ‘‘in- 
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ability to receive the divine inflow.’’ This is theological vagueness added 
to factual error. Edwards was not a pessimist at all, since pessimism is 
really irrelevant to his thought. But be that as it may, my point is that this 
is really an excerpt from a poor theological history of Edwards; it is not 
social history at all. What Curti needs to tell for his story is not how ‘‘high 
a place in philosophic idealism and poetic mysticism’’ Edwards achieved, but 
what bearing his idealism and mysticism had on New England society. 
What did he and his New Lights mean socially? Curti says on the next 
page, after a similarly unenlightening summary of Samuel Hopkins’ the- 
ology, that these New Lights ‘‘brought Christian doctrine and Christian 
experience to the great body of plain people.’’ Here is real social history! 
And there is at least some truth in it. But no explanation is given how the 
thought of Edwards and Hopkins was related to this social result, or why 
Edwards, Hopkins & Co. had to struggle through the intricacies of an ex- 
tremely elaborate philosophy for the sake of ‘‘plain people,’’ when other 
evangelists were having more democratic success with much less thought. 
To show how Edwardean Calvinism democratized puritan religious experi- 
ence is a highly technical problem in the social history of ideas, all the more 
difficult because we must explain how these same ideas served to undermine 
the democratic features of New England congregational government in favor 
of the more aristocratic Presbyterian system. I offer no answer to this 
problem, but I cite the problem as an illustration of the kind of analysis a 
truly social history of thought must undertake. In other words, even the 
social history of thought must occasionally look at thought from the inside. 

A second text for my little sermon on Curti’s sins is found in the twelfth 
chapter of Part IV and is entitled ‘‘The Democratization of Religion’’ (pp. 
306-313). In the preceding section, ‘‘Romanticism and Transcendental- 
ism,’’ Curti explains that although transcendentalism was a romantic escape 
from ‘‘machines, shops, and offices,’’ and relied on intuition rather than on 
experience, on nature rather than on institutions, and did not appeal to the 
masses, yet there was much in it that was democratic, and it might therefore 
be listed among the ‘‘new currents of equalitarianism.’’ He explains 
how transcendentalism did not find industrialism ‘‘democratic and desira- 
ble.’’ I venture to say Curti never saw these two adjectives thus coupled 
in transcendentalist literature; at least those transcendentalist diatribes 
against things material (including industry) which Curti cites stress ‘‘sub- 
servience to physical comfort and materialism’’ as the basic evil, and the less 
said about ‘‘democratic’’ in this context the better. Be that as it may, Curti 
now proceeds in the next section to discuss democratic tendencies, desirable 
or no, in religion, as follows and in this order: 

1) growing power of laymen in ‘‘many denominations”’ 
2) separation of church and state 


3) relaxation of sabbath observance (to suit private, secularized tastes) 
4) free-thought (‘‘Its champions tried to identify it with the cause of 
the Common Man.’’) 


— 
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10) 


13) 


14) 


There is no reason why religion should not be all things to all men, but 
democracy might well have a less universal meaning. I confess that there 
is something refreshing, desirable (hence democratic and American), in 
Curti’s ‘‘come-outist’’ temper, his welcoming of unconventional protests, 
reforms, criticisms, self-expressions, with or without thought. He is a Walt 
Whitman among historians—‘‘ Hail to you, whoever you are!’’ He can find 
some democratic good in anything. 

There seems to be one exception, however. I have searched through the 
volume in vain for even a hint that there may have been such a thing as 
idealist schools of thought in America 
One would searcely expect in so democratic a book a discussion 
of recent philosophical realism, for this is, after all, a very technical matter 
with little or no social ‘‘exterior.’’ And as for pragmatism and experi- 
mentalism, Curti gives the most incisive and technically competent portrait 
of the movement that I have seen anywhere, i.e., with comparable brevity. 
I think he may exaggerate somewhat the Darwinian setting of the movement, 
but that is a minor fault, if, indeed, it isa fault. But philosophical idealism 
seems to have no place whatsoever in American thought. This may be a 
deliberate opinion on Curti’s part; if so, his silence is truly eloquent. W. T. 


dentalism. 


Unitarianism (characterized by its ‘‘democratic insistence on salva- 
tion by character’’) 

Methodist and Baptist faiths (made progress among the common 
people because they emphasized free-will ) 

W. E. Channing’s and Joseph Tuckerman’s preaching of social 


Rev. Elias Magoon (Baptist) published Republican Christianity 


graph with Wm. Ellery Channing; if only Curti had thought to 
couple Magoon with William Bentley! 

Come-outism (‘‘partly the result of the doctrine of self-expression 
and partly a reflection of equalitarianism’’) 

The Shakers (The Shakers believed in ‘‘the entire fusion of religion 
and work,’’ they shared ‘‘religious-esthetic worship through songs 
and dances,’’ they 


ligions, institutions, and the state.’’) 

The Perfectionists (‘‘colleagues of God Himself in the business of 
every-day living’’) 

The Millerites (‘‘the result of hard times . . . the gospel of the 
Second Coming was grasped in an effort to solve what seemed to 
be insoluble difficulties . . . and its insistence on the wiping out 
of all earthly distinctions on Judgment Day expressed democratic 
yearnings’’) 

The Mormons (‘‘Although Mormonism in its social and economic 
as well as its religious aspects was based on a dictatorial paternal- 
ism, this involved group cooperation.’’) 

The Campbellites (‘‘democratic protests on the part of people weary 
with denominational wrangling’’) 
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This clearly democratic Baptist, Magoon, shares a para- 


ce 


created in a democratic way .. . a folk ex- 
and they ‘‘defied the authority of churches and re- 


9? 


I mean, since the days of transcen- 
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Harris, G. S. Morris, G. H. Howison and Josiah Royce, are mentioned, to be 
sure, chiefly in the context of education, but there is no attempt to examine 
the social implications of speculative idealism in America. It does not fit 
(except negatively) into the context of evolutionary science, as pragmatism 
and behaviorism do; and the Cornell School has not done much in the way 
of popularization or social philosophy. Nevertheless, academic idealism has 
made sufficient impacts on American thought (for better or for worse) to 
deserve some historical consideration, and certainly should have a fairly 
important place in the history of American education, to which Curti gives 
prominence. 

Now, having complained at great length over the hidden faults in Curti’s 
work, let me mention briefly its obvious merits. It brings together, or, at 
least, it puts into one volume, a much larger range of factual information 
concerning the history of American thought than is contained in any other 
work, not excluding Parrington’s three volumes. The bibliography alone 
is a truly amazing achievement of critical scholarship and erudition, and the 
body of the work makes effective use of recent discoveries and interpreta- 
tions. Above all, it does well what it sets out to do—it shows the growth of 
the agencies of thought, discussion, and discovery. In this connection there 
is a striking achievement in the sections dealing with contemporary thought. 
Curti exhibits with almost shocking ruthlessness the revolutionary change 
which has been effected within the last decades in the physical instruments 
of the expression and communication of ideas. New types of journalism, 
new modes of fiction, new organizations of research, to say nothing of radio, 
movies, advertising, and propaganda, have changed completely the way in 
which the American people receives and expresses its thoughts. Curti does 
not describe this as an educational revolution, but he evidently senses a 
“‘erisis’’ in American thought over and above the current quarrels of profes- 
sional educators and the heritage of other generations. This change in the 
instruments and physical agencies of thinking, feeling, and believing may 
well have consequences for science, ‘‘ideas’’ and values analogous to those 
effected by the inventions of paper and printing. 

Curti remarks almost casually, ‘‘For the educated and the intellectual, 
peace was to be found (1930-1940) as always in distant lands and in 
the past’’ (p. 748). I wish he would comment on this eryptie saying. 
Is it his reflection after becoming acquainted with so many American 
‘‘patrician’’ thinkers? Is he putting his trust in the un-educated and non- 
intellectual? Or is he merely reflecting on how much more peace is to be 
gained from studying the past ages of American democracy than from the 
present? Or is he, for one, not looking for peace? Or what? The remark 
haunts me, for though it sounds like a thoughtful gleaning from much his- 
tory, I searcely know what moral to draw from it. 

HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
Columbia University 
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Horace WALPOLE: Gardenist. An Edition of Walpole’s The History of 
the Modern Taste in Gardening with an Estimate of Walpole’s Contribution 
to Landscape Architecture. By Isabel W. U. Chase. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press for the University of Cincinnati, 1943. Pp. xxix, 285. 

AMERICAN History in ScHoois AND CoLLEGcES. The Report of the Com- 
mittee on American History in Schools and Colleges of the American His- 
torical Association, The Mississippi Valley Historical Association, The 
National Council for the Social Studies. Edgar B. Wesley, Director of the 
Committee. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. xiv, 148. $1.25. 

Tue PuiosopHy or THoMAs JEFFERSON. By Adrienne Koch. 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 208. $2.50.—Based on a 
study of Jefferson’s extensive writings, particularly the collection of Jeffer- 
son’s letters and papers in the Library of Congress, and on a study of the 
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books he read and, in some cases, the marginal comment he made upon them. 
Jefferson’s ethical, political, and educational ideas, including his relations 
to the ideologues. 

FREEDOM’s FERMENT: Phases of American Social History to 1860. By 
Alice F. Tyler. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1944. Pp. 
608. $5.00 (trade) ; $4.50 (text).—The revivalist religions: the Millerites, 
Spiritualists, Rappites, Mormons, Shakers ; communal living at Brook Farm, 
in Robert Owen’s colony, in the Oneida community, ete. Also the humani- 
tarian reforms and crusades, prison and educational reforms, work for 
delinquents, world peace, temperance, women’s rights, and the anti-slavery 
movement. 

OrEsTES Brownson: Yankee, Radical, Catholic. By Theodore Maynard. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 456. $3.00.—Includes Brownson’s 
Escape from John Calvin, Relations to Brook Farm, Nativism and Newman, 
Conversion, and Lapse into Liberalism from the Catholic viewpoint. 

LEND-LEASE. WEAPON FoR Victory. By Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 358. $3.00.—The story of lend-lease 
concomitant with the fall of France, Dunkirk, the struggle to keep war-sup- 
plies going to China, Russia, North Africa, Italy, and the Pacific. 

A CHINESE VIEW oF F'AR EASTERN POSTWAR PLANS AND REQUIREMENTS 
FoR A STABLE SEcURITY SYSTEM IN THE Paciric AREA. By 8S. R. Chow. With 
a Foreword by Hu Shih. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 98. $1.50. 

STATISTICAL YEARBOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIons, 1941-42 (Including 
Addendum 1942-43). New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 
279;79. Paper $2.50; cloth $3.50.—Territory and population ; employment 
and unemployment, agricultural, mineral, and industrial production, inter- 
national trade, currencies and banking ,interest rates, prices and cost of 
living, and public finance, for all the countries of the world. 

Tue Marcu or MepIcINnE. No. VIII of the New York Academy of Medi- 
eine Lectures to the Laity, 1943. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943. Pp. 158. $2.00.—Includes The Scientific Method and Our Plans for 
Peace, by Sir Norman Angell; War and Medicine, by Edgar E. Hume. 

ENGLIsH INSTITUTE ANNUAL, 1942. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943. Pp. xvi, 209, illus. $2.50.—Interpretation in Biography 
(Donald A. Stauffer, André Maurois, Newman L. White, Arthur M. Wil- 
son); Authenticity and Attribution (Giles E. Dawson, Gerald E. Bentley, 
Herbert J. Davis) ; Personality and Expression in Literature (Henry A. 
Murray, S. I. Hayakawa). 

THE UNIVERSITY AND THE MoperN Wortp. An Essay in the Philosophy 
of University Education. By Arnold 8S. Nash. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1944. Foreword by Reinhold Niebuhr. Pp. xxiv, 312. $2.50—The rise 
and decline of ‘‘scientific individualism,’’ the Nazi and Soviet University, 
and Christian thought in the university world today. 
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THe Lire AND WorKs or THE HONOURABLE Rospert Boye. By Louis 
Trenchard More. New York: Oxford University P- ss, 1944. Pp. xii, 313. 
$4.50.—The social, political, theological and scientific aspects of the seven- 
teenth century in England as reflected in the pious life and scientific and 
philosophical writings of the ‘‘father of chemistry,’’ of ‘‘the mechanical, 
corpuscularian, experimental philosopher.’’ Appendix contains Paul 
Elmer More’s ‘‘The Spirit of Anglicanism.’’ 

THe Sprnoza-Hecet Parapox. <A Study of the Choice Between Tradi- 
tional Idealism and Systematic Pluralism. By Henry Alonzo Myers. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1944. Pp. 95. $1.75.—Change 
and permanence in the history of metaphysics; the disagreements between 
Spinoza and Hegel ‘‘are directly related to the difference between the state 
of knowledge of the seventeenth century and of the nineteenth century.’’ 

THE FOUNDATION OF PHENOMENOLOGY. Edmund Husserl and the Quest 
for a Rigorous Science of Philosophy. By Marvin Farber. Pp. 585. 
$6.00.—A detailed account of Husserl’s philosophy as it developed from 
logical psychologism to transcendental phenomenology. 

THe CHURCH AND THE LIBERAL Society. By Emmet John Hughes. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. 307. $3.00.—The 
rise and fall of ‘‘ruthless economic individualism’’ from the Catholic point 
of view. 

THE VATICAN AND THE WAR. By Camille M. Cianfarra. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1944. Pp. 344. $3.00.—The New York Times corre- 
spondent’s appraisal of the ‘‘inside story’’ of Italian politics and diplomacy 
over the last decade. 

Russia AND THE UNITED States. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Literary Classics, Inc., 1944. Pp. 253. $3.00.—The 
author maintains that if we go far back into Russian history ‘‘the country 
was always fundamentally democratic, universally world-minded, co-opera- 
tive and religious,’’ similarly to the United States. 

THe Srece or LENINGRAD. By Boris Skomorovsky and E. G. Morris. 
Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1944. Pp. 196. $2.50. 

Socrery aND Nature. By Hans Kelsen. Chicago: University of Chi- 
eago Press, 1944. Pp. 390. $4.00.—The primitive conception of Nature, 
Greek religion and philosophy, and modern science from a sociologist’s 
viewpoint. 

In Praise or Wispom. By Jacob Klatzkin. New York: L. B. Fischer, 
1943. Pp. 312. $3.50.—Philosophical and psychological essays and aphor- 
isms translated from the Hebrew. 

RANDOLPH BourNE. By Louis Filler. Introduction by Max Lerner. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. 158. 

2.50. ° 
Tue ESTABLISHMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ButeariA. By 
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Cc. E. Black. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1943. Princeton 
Studies in History, Volume I. Pp. 344. $3.75—Study of the critical 
period in Bulgarian history 1878-1885 which saw the evolution of self-gov- 
ernment in a nation which had been dominated by the Turks. 

Mr. ToMPKINS EXPLORES THE ATOM. By G. Gamow. New York: Mac- 
millan Co.; Cambridge: At the University Press, 1944. Pp. x,97. $2.00.— 
Maxwell’s Demon and the further adventures of Mr. Tompkins inside the 





atom and inside the nucleus. 








PERIODICALS AND REPRINTS RECEIVED 


**Swift’s Economic Views and Mercantilism,’’ by Louis A. Landa. ELH, 
X, 4 (December, 1943), 310—35. 

**Montesquieu and British Education in the Eighteenth Century,’’ by 
F. T. H. Fletcher. The Modern Language Review, XXXVIII, 4 (October, 
1943), 298-306. 

‘‘Why Does Language Change?,’’ by Leo Spitzer. Modern Language 
Quarterly, IV, 4 (December, 1943), 413-31. 

**An Introduction to the Study of Mediaeval Biography,’’ by Josiah C. 
Russell. IJbid., 437-53. 

‘*The Connection Between Tragedy and History in Ancient Criticism,’’ 
by G. Giovannini. Philological Quarterly, XXII, 4 (October, 1943), 308-14. 

**Renaissance Theories of the Revival of the Fine Arts,’’ by H. Weisinger. 
Italica, XX, 4 (December, 1943), 163-70. 

‘‘The Philosophie Bases of Art and Criticism,’’ by Richard McKeon. 
Modern Philology, XLI, 2 (November, 1943), 65-87. 

**Platonic Scholarship in Eighteenth-Century England,’’ by Frank B. 
Evans III. Ibid., 103—10. 

‘‘The Rehabilitation of Epicurus and His Theory of Pleasure in the 
Early Renaissance,’’ by D. C. Allen. Studies in Philology, XLI, 1 (Janu- 
ary, 1944), 1-15. 

**Anti-Stoicism in Seventeenth- and Early Ejighteenth-Century En- 
gland,’’ by Henry W. Sams. I[bid., 65-78. 

‘*The Facts of the Social Sciences,’’ by F. A. Hayek. Ethics, LIV, 1 
(October, 1943), 1-13. 

**The Scientist and Ethies,’’ by S. A. Nock. Ibid., 14-28. 

‘‘The Theoretical Backgrounds of Surrealism,’’ by Charles E. Gauss. 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, II, 8 (Fall, 1943), 37-44. 

**Musie and Its Audiences Two Hundred Years Ago,’’ by Charles W. 
Hughes. IJbid., 54-61. 

**Moral Principles and Alternatives in Max Weber and John Dewey,” 
by E. M. Manasse. The Journal of Philosophy, XLI, 2 (January 20, 1944), 
29-48 ; 3 (February 3, 1944), 57-68. 

‘‘The Social-Historical Relativity of Esthetic Value,’’ by Arthur Child. 
The Philosophical Review, LIII, 1 (January, 1944), 1-22. 

‘* Aristotelian and Cartesian Motion,’’ by James A. McWilliams. The 
New Scholasticism, XVII, 4 (October, 1943), 307-21. 

‘*The Rise of the Junkers in Brandenburg-Prussia, 1410-1653 (I), by 
Hans Rosenberg. The American Historical Review, XLIX, 1 (October, 
1943), 1-22. 

‘Thomas Jefferson and the Classies,’’ by Louis B. Wright. Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, LXXXVII, 3 (July 14, 1943), 
223-33. 
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‘Notes on Thomas Jefferson as a Natural Philosopher,’’ by Harlow Shap- 
ley. Ibid., 234-7. 

‘‘ Jefferson and the Arts,’’ by Fiske Kimball. JIbid., 238-45. 

‘“‘The Beginnings of the American Philosophical Society,’’ by Carl van 
Doren. Ibid., 277-89. 

‘*Political Factors in Movements Toward Christian Unity in Seventeenth 
Century Europe,’’ by J. Minton Batten. Church History, XII, 3 (Septem- 
ber, 1943), 163-76. 

‘*Musiec in the Lutheran Church Before and at the Time of J. S. Bach,’’ 
by Richard Schoenbohm. Ibid., 195-209. 

‘*Caracter e importancia de la filosofia espafiola a la luz de su desarrollo 
historico,’’ by M. Grabmann. Ciencia Tomista, LXIV, 1 (1943), 4-25. 

‘‘The Hebrew Heritage of Mediaeval Christian Biblical Scholarship,’’ by 
Herman Hailperin. Historia Judaica, V, 2 (October, 1943), 133-54. 

‘*History and Social Causation,’’ by R. M. MaclIver. The Tasks of Eco- 
nomic History; Supplemental Issue of the Journal of Economic History 
(December, 1943), 135-45. 

‘Politics and History in the Age of Enlightenment,’’ by Friedrich Engel- 
Janosi. The Journal of Politics, V, 4 (November, 1943), 363-90. 

‘‘Semiramis in the Middle Ages: The History of a Legend,’’ by Irene 
Samuel. Medievalia et Humanistica, II (1944), 32-44. 

‘Motifs of Cultural Eschatology in German Poetry from Naturalism to 
Expressionism,’’ by Detlev W. Schumann. PMLA, LVIII, 4 (December, 
1943), 1125-77. 

**Science in the History of Civilization,’’ by Szolem Mandelbrojt. The 
Rice Institute Pamphlet, XXX, 4 (October, 1943), 227-48. 

“‘The Problem of Conservatism in Fifteenth-Century England,’’ by 
Sylvia L. Thrupp. Speculum, XVIII, 3 (July, 1943), 363-8. 

**Voltaire and the Royal Society of London,’’ by Harcourt Brown. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Quarterly, XIII, 1 (October, 1943), 25-42. 

“‘Anti-Roman and Pro-Italic Sentiment in Italian Historiography,’’ by 
Frederick Mascioli. The Romanic Review (December, 1942), 366-84. 

“‘Newton’s Philosophy of Nature,’’ by Louis T. More. The Scientific 
Monthly, LVI (June, 1943), 491-504. 

“‘Nationalism and Race in Medieval Law,’’ by Guido Kisch. Seminar, 
I (1943), 48-73. 

““An Introduction to the Logie of the Philosophy of History,’’ by Donald 
J. Pierce. Toronto, 1939. 72 pp. 

‘‘The Commentaries of Pius II and III,’’ Translation by Florence Alden 
Gragg, With Historical Introduction and Notes by Leona C. Gabel. Smith 
College Studies in History, XXV, 1-4 (October, 1939-July, 1940). 291 pp. 

“Studies on Priscian in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries,’’ by R. W. 
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Hunt. Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, I, 2 (1943), 194-231. 

“*Plato’s Parmenides in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance,’’ by R. 
Klibansky. Jbid., 281-330. 

**Some Social and Literary Crities and Moralists in the Early Eighteenth 
Century,’’ by K. L. Joshi. Journal of the University of Bombay, XII, 2 
(September, 1943), 1-13. 

‘*Forgotten Scientists in Georgia and South Carolina,’’ by Richard Beale 
Davis. The Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXVII, 3 (September, 1943), 
271-84. 

Sainte-Beuve, Thomas Jefferson et Tocqueville. Avec une Introduction 
par Gilbert Chinard. Pp. 43.—Saint-John de Crévecoeur: Qu’est-ce qu’un 
Américain? Avec une Introduction par Howard C. Rice. Pp. 53.—Toceque- 
ville: De la Démocratie en Amérique. Extraits. Avee une Preface par 
Gilbert Chinard. Pp. 66. Each $50. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press for Institut Francais de Washington, 1943. 

‘‘La Filosofia Existencial,’’ Symposium by Walter H. Cerf, Delfim 
Santos, Juan David Garcia Bacea, José Gaos, Alberto Wagner de Reyna, 
Maximilian Beck, Edgar S. Brightman, Emile Goroiran. Lumuinar, VI, 2 
(1943), México. 

**The Fence,’’ by Howard B. Adelmann. The American Scholar, XIII, 1 
(Winter 1943-4), 14-25. 

‘‘The Millerites and the Boston Press,’’ by I. V. Brown. The New Eng- 
land Quarterly, XVI, 4 (Dee., 1943), 592-614. 

**Clerical Violence in the Pontificate of Innocent III,’’ by Charles 
Edward Smith. The Journal of Religion, XXIV, 1 (Jan., 1944), 37-51. 

‘‘The Hippocratic Oath, Text, Translation, and Interpretation,’’ by 
Ludwig Edelstein. Supplements to the Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 
no. 1. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. 64 pp. 

‘*The Religious and Philosophical Aspects of Van Helmont’s Science and 
Medicine,’’ by Walter Pagel. Jbid., no. 2. 1944. 44 pp. 

‘‘Burke and Metaphysies,’’ by Victor M. Hamm. The New Scholastv- 
cism, XVIII, 1 (Jan., 1944), 3-18. 

‘*Moral Principles and Alternatives in Max Weber and John Dewey 
(II),’? by Ernst M. Manasse. The Journal of Philosophy, XLI, 3 (Feb., 
1944), 57-68. 

‘*The Language of English Law,’’ by G. E. Woodbine, Speculum, XVIII, 
4 (Oct., 1943), 395-436. 

‘‘The Last Generations of Mediaeval Monachism,’’ by G. G. Coulton, 
Ibid., 437-57. 

‘‘Robert Burton and the Jews,’’ by Joseph L. Blau. Jewish Social 
Studies, VI, 1 (Jan., 1944), 58-64. 

‘‘The Southern Refutation of the Proslavery Argument,’’ by Kenneth 
M. Stampp. The North Carolina Historical Review, XXI, 1 (Jan., 1944), 
35-45. 








